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Editorial Sidelights 


YOU AT SO ° T oo? Tel 

A. STEVENS has rounded out his “One Hundred New Roses” this 
month, continuing in the same thorough way in which this article 

@ Was commenced in the February issue. Rose growers will be inter- 


ested in these detailed comments. 


Miniature Dahlias have become a real fad in many places, and Mrs. Lee’s 
discussion of this subject, with list of varieties, will prove of interest to dahlia 
growers who are interested in the little fellows as well as in the big blooms. 


For outstanding gorgeousness, few things, if any, distance the Oriental 
Poppy as a garden display. L. R. Johnson discusses some phases of poppy 
erowing and suggests several useful varieties. 


Securing early blooms from the Gladiolus is always in the minds of gladiolus 
growers, and the experiments reprinted from the “Missouri Botanical Garden 
Bulletin” give some interesting facts and suggests varieties best adapted. 


Delphiniums are sure'y popular, and Dorothea Blom gives briefly her experi- 
ence with this interesting flower. 


Giving the source of supply from which seeds or plants can be obtained 
is a new innovation in the “Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues Depart- 
ment,” and readers have expressed themselves as duly appreciative. Inci- 
centally, it saves time for the reader and extra correspondence for the over- 
worked Editor. 


The word “treillage” is not familiar to most gardeners, and I was disposed 
to change that word to something better understood; but when the dictionary 
was consulted, it seemed so technically correct that I let it stand. Treillage, 
as illustrated and briefly diseussed by Brother Guth in his artistic and author- 
itative way, may help those who like homecraft and who are also artistically 
inclined. 


Weather conditions have been so severe of recent years that we gardeners 
are all interested in garden plants which will withstand low temperatures 
during the Winter and which will also withstand drouth during the Summer. 
In this issue be sure to read “Frost-proof Flowers.” 


The Giant Cactus of Arizona, the Sahuaro, the State Flower of Arizona, is 
truly the giant of its species and is fully entitled to the prominence which we 
have given it in this issue. 


Ruth Lee gives some suggestions about Growing Plants from Seed, with 
her usual clear, explicit sketches and directions. 


We have with us this month, J. R. Hopkins, an advertising man who has 
found a new existence in discovering the garden as a suitable avocation for the 
business man. He tells briefly some of the interesting things which can be 
experienced in connection therewith. 


The regular departments, “Seasonal Glimpses of Nature,” “Garden Facts 
and Philosophies,” “March in California Gardens,” “Timely Suggestions for 
March,” and “Vegetable Garden Chats,” are unusually replete with valuable 
facts and useful suggestions this month. 

The Children’s Page should not be overlooked by those who have children 
in charge, as the brief notes can readily be translated for even the youngest 
mind, and a bit of missionary work here may pay big dividends later on. 


MADISON COOPER 
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exhibition type 


Impress, a luminous golden-rose. 





Typical 





E. J. Ludding, a striking deep carmine-pink. 
Blooms continuously 





One Hundred New Roses 


AST month’s article deat with the 
Roses of 1933-1934 which seeme.] 


good or promising. But there are 
older varieties not yet well-known which 
have a claim upon our attention. I fre- 
quently find Roses which seemed to have 
little merit when introduced develop defi- 
nite value in other gardens and in other 
parts of the country. It is probably safe 
to say that no Rose is ever introduced 
which is not good somewhere. Certainly 
the originator thought well of it. 


The big adventure in rose-growing for 
every gardener comes in discovering what 
Roses have value in his own garden, and 
in attempting by whatever cultural skill 
he possesses to bring them to their highest 
state of perfection. 








Editorial Note 
In this March issue of FLOWER 
GROWER our friend G, A. Stevens 
continues his authoritative review 


of the newer Roses by discussing the 
introductions of 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


Readers should refer again to the 
February issue, pages 66 and 67, for 
Mr. Stevens’ descriptions of 1933 and 
1934 introductions, 
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Ami Quinard, deep blackish-scarlet 


F the older Roses which can still be 

called Novelties, such as the introduc- 
tions of 1930, 1931, and 1932, we can 
speak with assurance of only a few. Many 
of them have had a brief life and have 
already departed. The following seem 
destined to remain, at least for a few 
years: 


AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


American Pride. HT. (Nicolas Grillo) 
This is a very-large, fully-double white 
Rose which seems to have a local popu- 
larity in New England as a florists’ 
variety. It has not been thoroughly tried 
out-of-doors, but has promise. 

Blaze. LC. (Jackson & Perkins Co.) No 
Rose was ever introduced with such a 

Reported to be an 

form of Paul’s Scarlet 


blare of trumpets. 
everblooming 





Climber, it has been widely advertised 
and vigorously sold. Reports from every 
side indicate that it has been a disap- 
pointment. Perhaps when the demand is 
less insistent it will be possible to supply 
plants which will be really everblooming. 
In fact, I saw a field of 75,000 or more 
Blaze in full bloom in September, last 
year. 


Bloomfield Flame. HT. (Capt. Geo. C. 
Thomas) A vigorous shrub or Dwarf 
Pillar Rose with large, loose, orange- 


pink flowers somewhat like those of Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. It is practically an 
Ever-bloomer and doubtless will be a very 
decorative shrub for southern gardens 
where it does not freeze back. 


Ednah Thomas. LC. (Capt. Geo. C. 
Thomas) This is one of the very finest 
Climbers, although I cannot recommend 
it as reliably hardy in cold climates. The 
very large, light crimson-scarlet flowers 
are beautifully-formed, exquisitely fra- 
grant, and are produced in almost un- 
broken succession from June until frost. 
It is one of the finest productions of one 
of our American pioneers in breeding 
modern Roses. 


E. G. Hill. HT. (E. G. Hill Co.) Intro- 
duced as a florists’ forcing variety, this 
has apparently failed to satisfy the 
demands of the trade, but has found 
refuge in the garden. Its very-large, 
very-double, crimson-scarlet flowers are 
deliciously fragrant and are produced 
with sufficient freedom to justify its 
existence. Many amateurs like it, but 
others have found it a poor bloomer. 

Leonard Barron. HT. (J. H. Nicolas) 
In some gardens this is a remarkably 
fine Rose and I have seen flowers fully 
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(Above) American Pride, a very 
large white rose 


(Right) Roslyn, a deep-yellow 
of great beauty 


7% inches across, of shallow saucer-like 
shape with innumerable petals symmetri- 
‘cally arranged in sunburst form. The 
color is an. indeterminate shade of flesh- 
pink tinged with rose and creamy-yellow. 
Very lovely and altogether desirable. 
When happy, plants grow 3 or 4 feet 
high and bloom freely, but so far I have 
not been able to make them feel at home. 

Mary Hart. HT. (G. B. Hart) This is a 
gorgeous, deep-red sport of Talisman, of 
-a flat uncompromising redness that leaves 
no room for yellow, pink, or any other 
shade. Like Talisman, it grows and 
blooms freely, but as the flowers age they 
assume a curious mahogany-rose shade, 
very difficult to describe and _ not 
unpleasing. I consider it one of the 
important Roses. 

Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. LC. (Walter 
and Josephine Brownell) The finest-yel- 
low, hardy Climbing Rose to date. Vigor- 
ous, fine foliage, good, unfading-yellow 
flowers of excellent shape. 

New Dawn. HW. (Somerset Rose Nur.) 
This Rose will probably always be remem- 
bered because it was the first plant to 
be awarded a patent, and I fear that is 
its only claim to distinction. While it 
is truly an everblooming form of Dr. 
Van Fleet, the general opinion is, that 
the quantity of flowers which it produces 
in the Fall, searcely justifies the distine- 
tion, since Dr. W. Van Fleet itself fre- 
quently blooms just as freely. 

Roslyn. HT. (Edward Towill) This is a 
deep-yellow Rose of great beauty in form 
and purity of color. The plants grow 
willingly enough and the flowers seem to 
be produced very freely in some gardens. 
Reports from others indicate that it is 
almost a total failure. It is evidently a 
Rose with considerable local adaptability. 
Introduced originally as a_ greenhouse 
variety, its only chance for survival lies 
in the garden. 

Schoener’s Nutkana. Shrub. (Rev. Geo. M. 
A. Schoener) This is reported to be a 
Hybrid of Rosa nutkana X Paul Neyron. 
It is a vigorous bush, covered in its season 
with large, flat, vivid-pink single flowers 
of great beauty. It should be planted in 
the open where it can develop to its full 
extent as an ornamental shrub. 

Sophie Thomas. LC. (Capt. Geo. C. Thomas) 
Apparently not hardy in the northern 
states, this is a lovely, pale creamy-yellow 
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everblooming Climber, suitable for Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf Coast. In this, as in 
Ednah Thomas, Captain Thomas almost 
achieved the ideal, hardy, everblooming 
Climbing Rose. 

Souvenir. HT. (A. N. Pierson) This is a 
yellow sport of Talisman, just as Mary 
Hart is a red sport. It appears to have 
the same general characteristic as_ its 
parent, except that its flowers are clear, 
unfading-yellow without any other tint. 
Its position is threatened by the new 
Rose, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, which 
seems to be a little deeper in color, and 
there are probably six other yellow 
sports of J'alisman now in commerce, all 





of which dre practically indistinguishable 
from each other in the garden. 


Sunkist. HT. (E. G. Hill Co.) This is 
supposed to be a deeper-colored sport of 
Joanna Hill, an attribute which it may 
maintain under glass, but is practically 
lost out-of-doors where it is almost indis- 
tinguishable from its parent. 

Susan Louise. HG. (Chas. E. Adams) This 
is an authentic Hybrid of the unique 
Belle of Portugal, carrying into the 
modern Rose the strain of the vigorous 
Rosa gigantea of India. Susan Louise 
is a big shrubby Rose, growing 4 or 5 feet 
high, producing excellent, long-pointed 
buds and beautiful flowers of soft flesh- 
pink without ceasing from Spring until 
freezing weather. It froze to the ground 
in the severe Winter of 1933-34, but 
renewed itself from the base. Its main 
field of usefulness probably lies in Cali- 
fornia and the South where it should 
make a handsome garden object. 

Vanguard. HR. (G. A. Stevens) An unique 
rugosa Hybrid with particularly hand- 
some foliage, and double, orange-salmon 
flowers produced in great abundance. The 
plant is very vigorous and apparently 
does best when the long canes are 
trained in semi-horizontal fashion. 


FOREIGN ROSES 


Allen’s Fragrant Pillar. LC. 


Allen) A 


(A. J. & C. 
large-flowered Climber with 
blooms somewhat like those of Mme. 
Grégoire Staechelin. Has not proved 
itself in this country as yet. 


Ami Quinard. HT. (C. Mallerin) A vigor- 


ous shrubby plant with very thin, almost-> 


single flowers of deep blackish-scarlet. Its 
color is its only merit. 

Barbara Richards. HT. (A. Dickson & 
Sons) A very lovely pale-yellow Rose 


tinged with pink, beautiful form, and a 
good grower and~ bloomer. For some 
reason our introducers seemed to have 
overlooked it and the only plants avail- 
able so far as I know, are in amateurs’ 
gardens. Won many honors and gold 
medals abroad. 

Cécile Walter. HT. (C. Mallerin) A vigor- 
ous plant, producing an abundance of 
almost-single flowers of a very lovely 
shade of coppery-pink and coral. One 
of the prettiest of the single Roses. 

Comtesse Vandal. HT. (M. Leenders & 
Co.) A striking pink Rose with a strong 
bronzy-orange tone in the bud which per- 
sists on the outer surface of the petals 
as the flowers develop. The first year’s 
performance was remarkable and prom- 
ised great popularity. Many amateurs 
found it a good deal like the older Edith 
Nellie Perkins which seems to have better 
blooming habit. When properly grown, 
Comtesse Vandal is a very fine Rose. 

Coupe @Or. LC. (Barbier & Co.) This is 
another of the so-called golden-yellow 
Ramblers, but so far we have been 
unable to find plants of it in bloom in 
this country, although it has been offered 
for several years. Any yellow Rambler 
is worth investigating. 

Dazla. HT. (B. R. Cant & Sons) An almost- 
single brilliant orange-scarlet Rose of 
whirligig shape, very showy, very deco- 


rative but much too fleeting to be 
important. 
Edith Krause. HT. (Max Krause) I con- 


fess that I am stumped by the number of 
Roses which bear the Krause name. There 
are at least a half-dozen of them, some 
spelled “Krause” and some “Krauss.” I 
never can tell them apart unless I have 
the label before me, so I have given up 
even trying to remember them and have 
banished the whole crew from the garden. 


Editor McFarland. HT. (C. Mallerin) In 
some gardens this is an excellent Rose, 
growing vigorously, and producing an 
abundance of beautifully-formed, deep 
sparkling-pink flowers. In other gardens 
it has not done well. It is worth a trial. 


E. J. Ludding. HT. (G. A. Van Rossem) 
This is a striking Rose of the florists’ 
type, of a deep shade of carmine-pink, 
almost crimson. It has done well out-of- 
doors, blooming continuously and beauti- 
fully. 

Gloria Mundi. PP, (De Ruyter) This is 
the most famous of those vivid-orange 
descendants of the Polyantha Orléans. 
The color is reddish-orange, almost scar- 
let, very harsh and striking in the 
garden; so vivid in fact that it cannot 
be planted in proximity to any other 
Rose if you value your nerves and eye- 
sight. The old flowers fade to a dingy, 
ugly shade of purple. 

Golden Dawn. HT. (Prior & Son) I am 
glad that this magnificent Rose comes 
within the compass of the past five years. 
It has a marvelous pale-yellow flower 
and an even better plant with superb 
foliage. It is one of the landmarks in 
rose history. 

Golden Moss. H. Moss. (P. Dot) To my 
mind this is the most important Rose 
introduced in the past five years. For at 
least 100 years the rose garden has been 
waiting for a true yellow Moss Rose. 
Here it is. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith. HT. (Mme. 
Denoyel) A very handsome flower of 
brownish-buff, turning pink and salmon 
as it ages. It is not very well-known 
and so far has not shown a very strong 
disposition to grow well in gardens. 


Heinrich Wendland. HT. (W. Kordes 
Séhne) A strong-growing variety of the 
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Talisman type with large, double, fra- 
grant flowers of vivid-red and yellow. 
Between this and Hinrich Gaede, of the 
same introducers, I have been inclined 
to favor the latter, but since the Ameri- 
can introducers have apparently dropped 
Hinrich Gaede and are pushing Wendland, 
I suppose we will have to put up with it. 

Impress. HT. (A. Dickson) A very hand- 
some flower of luminous golden-rose, 
extremely-double, and very large. A typ- 
ical exhibition type bloom. The plant is 
not very vigorous. 

Joan Cant. HT. (B. R. Cant & Sons) A 
handsome Rose of the Mme. Butterfly type 
but deeper in color and a somewhat 


larger flower. Has done very well in 
gardens. 

Lilian. HT (B. R. Cant & Sons) A charm- 
ing little Rose of sprawling habit, with 
large lemon-yellow flowers of great 
beauty. 


Lord Rossmore. HT. (Dr. J. Campbell 
Hall) A superbly-shaped pale-pink flower 
with a deeper center. A marvelous bloom 
for exhibition purposes, borne on a tall 
wiry plant which is not strong enough to 
support the heavy flowers. 

Lucile Rand. HT. (Pernet-Ducher-posthu- 
mous) A very big, handsome flower, a 
little coarse, much in the maner of Souv. 
de Georges Pernet. It seems to be a 
willing grower and producer of some very 
striking flowers. 

Lucy Marie. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons) A 
fine double, high-centered buttercup-yellow 
Rose tinged with orange and pink:as it 
develops. A beautiful thing but does not 
bloom enough in the Autumn. 

McGredy’s Ivory. HT. (S. MeGredy & Son) 
Probably the finest white Rose introduced 
in recent years. 

McGredy’s Scarlet. HT. (S. MeGredy & 
Son) This Rose caused a great deal of 
disappointment, because it was not 
scarlet. It is a handsome, brilliant-crim- 
son flower for all that, with an occasional 
brighter glow on the inner surface of the 
petals. The plant is very vigorous and 
has won a place for itself. 

Mme. Nicolas Aussel. 2. ( Pernet- 
Ducher-posthumous) A_ glorious Rose, 
like a double Mme. Edouard Herriot. It 
is a fine variety not well enough renee 
in this country. 

Mme. Raymond Gaujard. HT. (Pernet- 
Ducher) Introduced in this country as 
Olympiad, this Rose was a complete flop, 
although it is strikingly beautiful, and 
after the rush of first propagation was 
over it seemed to take hold in some 
gardens. It is reported to be doing very 
fine in Texas. 


Urs. Pierre S. DuPont. HT. (C. Mallerin) 
A deep golden-yellow Rose, somewhat 
variable in the number of its petals, and 
a little erratic in its behavior. In some 
gardens it is extraordinarily fine, par- 
ticularly in the South. Doubtless it will 
settle down in time to be a useful variety. 


Mrs. Sam McGredy. HT. (S. McGredy & 
Son) A striking orange-apricot or cop- 
pery-pink Rose, heavily flamed with 
golden-yellow. Plants grow vigorously 
and have particularly handsome foliage, 
but the flower is cursed with a weak neck. 


Vational Flower Guild. HT. (C. Mallerin) 
This is a very vigorous Hybrid Tea, some- 
what iike Gruss an Teplitz in habit. The 
flowers are large, good clear-crimson, and 
are produced steadily throughout the 
season. An excellent Rose for planting 
in huge beds or massing against 
shrubbery. 


Vight. HT. (S. McGredy & Son.) This 
remarkable Rose has been overlooked in 
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this country. I saw it this Summer, 
growing in magnificent form in British 
Columbia. The flowers are very large, 
beautifully-shaped, deep glorious-crimson 
with maroon shades. Within a few hours 
after opening it turns purple, a fact which 
has prejudiced many people against it. 


President Charles Hain. HT. (lL. Reymond) 
A Rose of the type of Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet, with enormous buds and huge, 
double flowers of clear golden-yellow. It 
was introduced in this country as 
Amelia Earhart. 


President Plumecocg. HT. (J. Gaujard) 
Coppery-yellow or deep-orange buds and 
flowers, particularly handsome in 








Autumn. 
good as yellow 


A strong grower 

Roses go. 

Primrose. LC. (Barbier & Co.) A _ wiry 
Climber with medium-sized, very-double, 
primrose - yellow flowers. Apparently 
quite hardy and one of the very few defi- 
nitely-yellow Climbing Roses worth grow- 
ing. 

Reveil Dijonnais. LC. (E. M. Buatois) A 
very striking Climber of moderate growth, 
with clusters of almost-single flowers of 
brilliant-yellow, each petal deeply-edged 
with rosy-scarlet. 


and pretty 


Soeur Thérése. HT. (F. Gillot) A strong 
branching plant with sparse foliage and 
ong-stemmed, golden-yellow buds which 
ure very beautiful. The open flowers are 
too thin. I do not think it really amounts 
to much. 


Soleil de France. HT. (L. Mermet) Deep- 
yellow flowers with carmine-pink stains 
and splashes. Very beautiful but the 


plants do not seem to be vigorous enough. 


Souv. de Jean Soupert. HT. (Soupert & 
Notting) This Rose did not come to my 
attention until last Summer. It is a 


strong plant and produces an almost-con- 
tinuous crop of excellent, cream-colored 


flowers of great beauty. The foliage is 
particularly handsome. I rated it very 
highly the past season. 

Souv. de Mme. C. Chambard. HT. (C. 
Chambard) Almost Hybrid Perpetual 
habit, this plant grows stiffly upright, 
bearing huge, peony-like blooms at the 


top of each cane. The flowers are beau- 
tifully-shaped, very fragrant, rich rosy- 
pink with a gleaming-golden sheen very 
difficult to describe. It is a fine variety. 
Thomas A. Edison. HT. (P. Bernoix) A 
strong-growing Rose with very ordinary 
pink flowers. It has a merit, however, of 
blooming very freely and beautifully dur- 
ing the hottest weather when many other 








Souvenir de Mme. 

rich rosy-pink. 
stiffly upright with 

peony-like blooms 


(Above) 
Charmbard, a 


Grows 


(Left) 


deep-red 


Mary Hart, a 
which grows 
blooms freely 


gorgeous 
and 


Roses cease blooming or produce only 
imperfect flowers. 

Trigo. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons) Very vig- 
orous plant with long, pointed buds and 
double high-centered pale-yellow flowers of 
great beauty. It has proved a good 
garden Rose with us, although it is very 
little known in this country. 

Wm. Orr. HT. (S. MeGredy & Son) One 
of the best of the host of new crimson 
Roses with a deep-velvety color and an 
excellent fragrance. [I am not sure 
whether it is better than W. E. Chaplin, 
in spite of its greater sweetness. 


OUNTING back, I see I have men- 

tioned ninety-three Roses. To round 
out the hundred, it may be permissible to 
mention seven new varieties not yet in 
commerce, whose present performance ob- 
served for one and two years, induces me 
to believe that they will be important ad- 
ditions to our gardens. 

Alezane. HT. (Pahissa) for its remarkable 
vigor and glowing-orange color. 

Carillon. HT. (J. H. Nicolas) Profuse 
bloomer, fine bedding habit. Flowers 
similar to Mme. Edouard Herriot, but 
better. 

Cockatoo. HT. 


(J. H. Nicolas) Jolly-yellow 


and tawny-orange flowers in great pro- 
fusion. Fine bedding habit. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond. HT. (Howard and 
Smith) ‘fall plant, well-formed flowers 
of vivid light-crimson. 

Empire State. P. (J. H. Nicolas) Gor- 
geous scarlet flowers full of petals, born 


in huge bunches. Superb bedding type. 


Gloaming. HT. (J. H. Nicolas) Long taper- 
ing buds, of Los Angeles color, opening 
to exquisitely-formed big flowers of a 
lighter shade. 

Nellie E. Hillock. HT. (V. 8. Hillock) 
Virtually a pink-and-cream form of the 
splendid Golden Dawn, with even better 


growth and magnificent foliage. 
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Miniature Dahlias,—Baby Royal and Tiny 


The Miniature Dahlias are Now Popular 


By MRS. J. W. LEE, (Wash.) 


HE Miniature Type of Dahlias is 
| in great favor at the present time. 
Those who have only a very limited 
space for growing flowers and want small 
flowers which they can use for cutting are 
finding that the Miniature Dahlias are 
ideal for such gardens. They are espe- 
cially popular with those who realize 
their almost unlimited possibilities tor 
new arrangements for almost every type 
of floral decoration. 

Most of the smaller types of Dahlias 
are low-growing, the majority of them 
growing about 21% to 3 feet high; while 
a few of them are tall-growing, some of 
the plants reaching 5 to 6 feet high. 

A very lovely planting can be made by 
placing the taller varieties at the back 
or in the center of the beds, and plant- 
ing the lower-growing varieties in front 
of them or around them, as the case may 
be. The showing can be made still more 
effective by placing only the colors which 
blend well together, just as we would 
blend them in our decorations in the 
home; in other words make a “living 
bouquet.” A bed of blended shades of 
pink is very lovely; also a bed of gold 
and orange, and many other combinations 
of colors, as well as beds of all one 
variety, will make very effective displays 
in the gardens. They ean also be planted 
in perennial borders where they will keep 
up a fine display of blooms. 

They are very profuse with their bloom; 
I have counted over 100 blooms on a 
single plant at one time, and they bloom 
well the entire season if given proper 
care. Here in Western Washington they 
begin to bloom in June or first part of 
July, and continue until killed bv frost 
which is generally about the last of Octo- 
ber; but some years I have seen them 
bloom until and in December. So they 


will furnish an abundance of flowers for 
eutting; and old blooms should never be 
left on the plant, but should be cut off 
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as soon as they begin to fade, as the old 
blooms will take strength from the plant 
and cause it to stop blooming well. So 
eut your blooms while they are at their 
best and enjoy them in your home, for the 
more blooms you cut the more you will 
have. In eutting you should be careful 
not to cut off too many buds, as this will 
cause you to get less blooms. Most all 
varieties of the small types have good, 
strong stems nice length for cutting. 

Miniatures can be planted in less space 
than the larger Dahlias. We plant them 
in rows, about 144 to 2 feet apart in the 
row, with the rows about 3 feet apart. If 
planted in beds they should be planted 
about 2 to 2% feet apart. Of course, 
they can be planted a little closer than 
this, but I doubt you will get as good 
results. If you wish to make specimen 
plants of them, plant about 3 feet apart 
and you will have some lovely plants. 

No pruning or disbudding is needed for 
the smaller types of Dahlias, and no 
Miniature should be over 4 inches across. 
Most of the best varieties are about 3 to 
314 inches across. 

Miniature Dahlias come in many types 
just as the larger varieties do, and are 
the same types, except that they are 
miniature in size.. Some of the types 
are Formal and Informal Decorative, gen- 
erally catalogued as F. D. and I. D.; Cae- 
tus, Cae.; Semi-cactus, S. C.; and Peony, 
P. So there are many types as well as 
eolors to please all tastes, and you are 
sure to find just the colors which will har- 
monize with your home. 

There are several other small types of 
Dahlias which properly speaking are not 
classed with the Miniatures, but they are 
also planted and used in the same way as 
the Miniature Type; and among them are 
some very fine types such as the Pom- 
pons, Singles, Collarettes, and Anemone 
Dahlias. Most dahlia evrowers are 
familiar with these types, with the excep- 





tion perhaps of the Anemone Type; 
which although not new is not as well- 
known as it rightly deserves to be, as it 
is a very lovely type, with petals much 
like the well-known Sunshine Asters. All 
of the types just mentioned come in many 
lovely colors, wonderful for cut flowers, 
and all are profuse bloomers; in fact they 
are no lazy man’s Dahlia for they will 
keep you busy cutting blooms, especially 
if you have 50 or more of them. 

Some of the Miniatures that we have 
found the most satisfactory are as fol- 
lows: 

VARIETIES 21/, TO 3 FEET HIGH 

Baby Royal.—S. C. Beautiful salmon- 
pink and apricot, with tint of gold. A new 
imported variety, and one of the best grown 
anywhere. 

Baldre—I. D. Rosy-salmon. 

Bishop of Landaff—Duplex. An unusual 
Dahlia; very attractive. Bright, rich, vel- 





vety-red, with lacy, dark, bronzy-green 
foliage. 
Coronne.—F. D. Waxy-white and resem- 


bles a white Gardenia. 

Elizabeth Pape.—-S. C. Soft-yellow over- 
laid with salmon-pink. 

Lady Mary Hope.—t. 
amber tipped with white. 

Little Jewel—F. D. Lovely light-pink. 

Little Pearl_—S. C. Beautiful rose-pink; 
an extra-fine variety. 

Nain.—Cae. Very-bright-orange. 

Onah.—I. D. Golden-orange; a miniature 
Jane Cowl. 

Pink Pearl.—P. 
petals. 

Robin.—Cac. Very-bright-red; fine petals. 

Tiny.—P. Apricot tinted with gold, wavy 
petals, and a beautiful variety for table 
decorations. 


D. Orange and 


Bright-pink with wavy 


Teeny Weeny.—Pom. Anemone. Bright- 
salmon, blooms % to 1 inches across, 


thought to be smallest Dahlia in the world. 


TALL GROWING VARIETIES 


Carrie Hammond.—Cac. Deep 
pink. 
Coral Gem.—P. Geranium-pink with tint 
of gold. 
Coulsdon.—P. Bright-scarlet and gold. 
Irene——F. D. Exquisite old-rose. 
Little Louie.——Cac. Small dainty-pink. 
Mrs. Scrimgeour—F. D. Very-bright- 


orange. 


bright- 

















Left, Nain; Right, Coulsdon; 4 
center blooms, Mrs. Scrimgeour 
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ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


aS 


Garden Flowers 


By L. R. JOHNSON, (Mo.) 


deserves to be prized by every 

flower grower. We find it of the 
easiest culture, but in fairness I must 
admit that I know of two persons who 
have utterly failed to induce it to grow. 
I am sure, however, that such cases are 
very exceptional, and that no one need 
fear disappointment. 

So far as my experience goes, this 
Poppy demands nothing more than a 
deep, rich, loamy soil. Its roots run 
deep; in fact in digging up a clump it is 
seldom or never that all the roots are 
recovered. Invariably some parts of them 
are left in the ground, and the proof 
of this is seen in the reappearance of 
the Poppy next Spring in the same place. 

In explaining this, we at the same time 
reveal the easiest and the best way to 
propagate this Poppy. This method is 
what is called root-division. Quite a 
group of plants are amenable to this 
method. It is very simple. It consists 
in cutting the poppy roots into small 
divisions of 2 or 3 inches in length and 
planting them in shallow drill rows, after 
the manner of blackberry root-cuttings. 
This wotk should be done in early Fall, 
and the next Spring most of the divisions 
will sprout and even bloom. Were it 
not for this method, varieties of the 
Poppy, such as we have now, would be 
impossible to propagate with any cer- 
tainty, because the seeds cannot be de- 
pended on to reproduce truly. Only a 
part of the seeds will come true to 
variety; we would have to wait for bloom. 


T HE Oriental Poppy is a plant that 


VARIETIES 

My favorite variety as it grows here, 
is Beauty of Livermore. This is an 
exceedingly-dark Poppy; in fact almost 
black. I find it blooming the earliest 
of all, and also holding its big flowers 
aloft on the longest stems, often a full 
three and one-half feet. The stems are 
strong and seldom are blown down. 
Occasionally we find a giant specimen 





EDITOR’S NOTE:—Oriental Poppies are 
a striking feature of the garden. While 
many of the new varieties are very beautiful, 
they can hardly be more striking than the 
intense orange-scarlet which thrives so 
mightily in my iris patch. My plants are all 
from self-sown seed. We merely allow the 
plants to grow where the seed germinates, 
and the combination of Irises and Oriental 
Poppies is a pleasing one. 
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An excellent specimen display of Oriental Poppies 


among them with a spread of petals 
measuring a full ten inches in diameter. 
Following this variety we have the 
original type, orange-searlet, with some 
particularly large specimens propagated 
under their own names. There are 
several shades of pink of which the 
variety, Mrs. Perry, is the best known. 
It is a strong, thrifty grower. The 
flowers are large with fluted edges, and 
the stems average from 18 to 24 inches. 
There is now also a white form that 
should be in every collection. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of varieties 
listed under various names, many of them 
not outstanding enough in type or merit 
to deserve a permanent place. One of 
the older varieties that holds its place 
as one of the best, is the Wurtemberg. 
It is an ox-blood-red in color and av- 
erages larger than any other variety, 
though I have never seen a flower 
measuring more than ten inches in 
diameter. A variety named Lulu McNeely 
was heralded as the finest of all, but if 
my specimen is true to name it is inferior 
to the Wurtemberg. 

A bed of Oriental Poppies of the types 
described, will bloom over a long period. 
Their large flowers of various hues held 
aloft on long stems, are always among 
the most conspicuous in the garden, and 
never fail to attract attention and 


admiration. 

















CUT FLOWERS——TRANSPLANTING 


Contrary to the belief of many, the 
flowers are fairly good keepers if 
certain rules are observed. They should 
be cut in early morning when the buds 
are unfolding. Immerse the ends of the 
stems in boiling water for a minute or so, 
and then transfer them to a deep con- 
tainer of cold water. This treatment also 
applies to dahlias and other flowers of 


this type. Avoid rooms with high 
temperatures and drafts from electric 
fans. The Poppy Family is notoriously 


difficult to transplant, but we find the 
Oriental Poppy submits readily to this 
operation. In late Summer the tops 
gradually wither up and die, and one 
might well believe that the plants are 
dead beyond redemption. But after some 
weeks of hibernation (usually when the 
fall rains begin in September), green 
tops will again appear and grow on into 
good-sized tufts that successfully with- 
stand our coldest weather. The usual ad- 
vice is to dig for transplanting while 
the tops are dead, but we prefer to wait 
till green tops are visible. They reveal 
the exact position of the roots. From 
that time on into early Spring we find 
this Poppy as easy to transplant as the 
average run of perennials. <A parting 
word should draw attention to the fern- 
like beauty of the leaves; the foliage alone 
is striking and ornamental. 
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olus at the Garden have included 

forcing the corms in the green- 
house in the Spring prior to planting 
them in the field. This variation in eul- 
ture was designed to encourage flowering 
in June, thus avoiding much of the hot 
weather which frequently oceurs in July 
and August, when the Gladiolus normally 
blooms. The adaptability of selected va- 
rieties to St. Louis gardens was also 
ascertained. 

Over one hundred commercial varieties 
of Gladiolus, fifty corms of each variety, 
were started in the greenhouse, March 
20, in three-inch pots containing fibrous 
loam soil. At the same time corms of 
each variety were stored for later plant- 
ing in the field, to serve as checks on the 
dates of flowering and general growth re- 
sponses. After forcing the plants in the 
greenhouse for thirty days, they were re- 
moved from the pots and planted outside. 
At this time the top growths were three 
to eight inches in height and vigorous root 
. systems were well established. The check 
corms were planted with the forced stock 
and received identical treatment through- 
out the Summer. 

Soon after planting an extended pegiod 
of dry weather occurred which eventually 
developed into one of the most devastat- 
ing droughts on record. The intense sun- 
light, combined with the parching winds, 
provided a rigorous test of the drought 
resistance of all vegetation. Although 
the Gladiolus is not usually regarded as 
an appropriate subject for semi-arid con- 
ditions, a very satisfactory display of 
flowers was achieved by using over-head 
irrigation only twice during the entire 
growing season. The plants remained 
in bloom approximately one month, the 
foreed stock flowering two or more weeks 
in advance of the checks. In fact, many 
of the check plants failed completely on 
account of the drought. The average 
length of time between planting in the 
pots and flowering in the field was ninety- 
two days. With greenhouse or hotbed 
equipment this type of culture should be 
of value when early blooming is desired. 

According to their respective attain- 
ments under adverse conditions, the 
varieties tested may be classified as “ex- 
cellent,” “fair,”’ and “inferior.” The 
failure of some varieties was attributed 
to deficient parent stock, and further trials 
are necessary to determine their normal 
merits. A few varieties produced vigor- 
ous plants, but the flowers wilted and 
sunburned so badly they were a total loss. 

Following is a summary of the data on 
the varieties of Gladiolus tested at the 
Garden during the Summer of 1934. 


EXCELLENT 


Aflame, Aida, Albania, Albatross, Annie 
Laurie, Antione, Apricot Glow, Buckeye, Bum- 
ble Bee, Cinderella, Dr. Christ Martz, Dr. 
Moody, E. J. Shaylor, Elizabeth Tabor, Golden 
Frills, Jenny Lind, Joerg’s White, King of 
Orange, Marnia, Minuet, Mme. Norena, Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. J. R. Walsh, Pearl of 
California, Picardy, Queen of Bremen, Senorita, 
Souvenir, Sword of Mahomet, Veilchenblau. 


Ro cies experiments on the Gladi- 


FAIR 
Alice Tiplady, Anna Eberius, Avalon, Berty 
Smith, Emile Aubrun, Gay 


Snow, Byron L. 
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Experiments on Gladiolus 


(From Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


Hussar, Illuminator, Indian Summer, Joe Cole- 
man, La Paloma, Lincoln Ellsworth, Little 
John, Marie Kunderd, Mammoth White, Mar- 
mora, Mary Frey, Mother Machree, Mrs. F. C 
Hornberger, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Mrs. Ray P. 
Chase, Nimrod, Orange Wonder, Our Selection, 
Purple Glory Ruffled Gold, Taro, Tobersun, 
Virginia, 1910 Rose. 
INFERIOR 


Bagdad, Chicago White, Coronation, Flaming 
Sword, Golden Amber, Heavenly Blue, Lily 
White, Loveliness, Maiden’s Blush, Morocco, 
Paul Pfitzer, Persia, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Primu- 
nella, Ruth Huntington, Saraband, Seafoam, 
Venus, Wilbrink. 

FURTHER TEST NECESSARY 


Blue Danube, Captain Boynton, Carnival, 
Chateau Thierry, Commander Koehl, Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, Dr. Nelson Shook, Fairy Lantern, 
Jane Addams, J. T. Pirie, Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. Leon Doug- 
las, Olive Goodrich, Orange Butterfly, Prim- 
rose Princess, Prince of Wales, Richard Diener, 
Salbach’s Pink. 


A gladiolus disease known as neck-rot 
was conspicuous in the planting and de- 
stroyed some varieties, while others were 
partly or entirely immune. The follow- 
ing varieties showed substantial disease 
resistance : 


Aflame, Aida, Albania, Albatross, Annie 


Laurie, Antione, Apricot Glow, Berty Snow, 
Betty Nuthall, Bleeding Heart, Bumble Bee, 
Charles Dickens, Cinderella, Dr. Christ Martz, 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, Edith Mason. Golden Amber, 
Golden Frills, Joerg’s White, King of Orange, 
Mammoth White, Marmora, Marnia, Minuet, 
Mme. Norena, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. F. C. 
Hornberger, Mrs. Ray P. Chase, Nancy Hanks, 
Orange Wonder, Pearl of California, Pfitzer’s 
Triumph. Picardy, Primrose Princess, Purple 
Glory, Queen of Bremen, Senorita, Souvenir, 
The Orchid, Virginia. 


Attention is directed to the fact that 
practically all of the varieties which were 
drought-resistant were immune to the 
neck-rot disease. There are of course 
many other fine varieties of Gladiolus 
which should qualify for St. Louis gar- 
dens, and supplementary reports will ap- 
pear as the information is acquired. 


Campanula Poscharskyana 


ASILY, Campanula poscharskyana is 

the most satisfactory of all Cam- 
panulas for the alpine or rock garden. 
Will thrive in either full sun or shade 
and not particular as to soil, appreciating 
a little grit or stone chips. Its one 
requirement is good drainage. Its native 
habitat is Siberia, and therefore it is 
one of the most hardy. 

Plants in our gardens, without any 
special care, began to bloom in May. 
They were cut back about the third week 
in June, and by mid-July were covered 
with flowers again. They were cut back 
the second time about the third week 
in August, and by mid-September had 
their third crop of flowers, blooming right 
up to freezing time, which is during 
November here. : 

It is of trailing habit, on the order of 
Campanula garganica, to which it is re- 
lated, with far-reaching prostrate sprays 
of large, grey-blue starry flowers. The 
individual flowers are one and one-quarter 
inches, or more, across: A _ well-grown 
plant will have a spread of from twenty- 
four to thirty inches. 


Frep J. Borscu, (Ore.) 









March Garden Club Program 
GARDEN ADVERTISEMENT PARTY 


N Advertisement Party is a very orig- 
inal way of getting all club members 
acquainted with the many good things 
offered for sale for gardening people. It 
is also a novel way to learn many practi- 
eal and helpful facts about gardening and 
the newest methods of combating plant 
diseases. 

The party should be announced at least 
two weeks ahead of time; when each 
member is asked to pick out some Garden 
Advertisement she is especially interested 
in. This gives time enough for the mem- 
ber to get in touch with the advertiser 
offering the garden product she has de- 
cided to represent at the party. Each 
member is asked to keep her choice a 
secret. For material, look up ads in floral 
magazines; and write to the one chosen, 
asking for information, pamphlets, etc., 
concerning the product. Many times ad- 
vertisers realize the selling possibilities of 
such a party and will send actual 
samples, placards, and all available read- 
ing matter. Very original costumes can be 
made also, and usually the preparations 
turn out to be as much fun as the actual 
party. Each member should write a five- 
or ten-minute talk on her particular prod- 
uct and its desirability as a useful thing 
in the garden. 


At the meeting, all members are given 
a pencil and paper; and as soon as 
everyone is seated, the Chairman of the 
Program Committee explains the pro- 
cedure. 


Each member is to walk the length of 
the room silently, while those seated try 
to guess what advertisement she repre- 
sents, noting her guess on the paper. As 
all members will have searched the maga- 
zines for their own ads, this guessing is 
not too difficult. After everyone has been 
observed, papers are exchanged, and 
each member gives her five- or ten-minute 
talk, explaining what she represents. In 
this way, valuable garden information is 
obtained and the papers corrected at the 
same time. Garden prizes are awarded to 
the most correct lists. (Sometimes adver- 
tisers’ samples can be used for these 
prizes. ) 

The short talks are the important part 
of the meeting and should be carefully 
worked out so that the most can be said 
in the least time. Questions can be asked 
by the members at the end of each talk; 
and, if each member gives the Chairman 
the address of her ad, a list can be made 
available for all the members in case there 
were any goods or catalogues they wished 
to order. Try to choose products that 
will be useful in the coming season’s gar- 
den. Not only explain their beneficial 
results, but also the method of actually 
using them. Try to introduce some of the 
lesser-known and hard-to-find products, 
or seeds, or plants. Some have interest- 
ing bits of history connected with their 
discovery, which adds color to the short 
talks. 

In any case, you may be quite sure that 
the Advertisement Party will be voted 
one of the most popular meetings of the 
year, and members will want it repeated 
another year. 

Rout H. Lee 
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Here is a portrait of a 
healthy Delphinium Blossom 


OME years ago, in my early garden- 
ing days, I had a double row of 
Delphiniums containing about three 

dozen plants which, when in bloom, was 
one of the exalting sights of oyr town. 
The plants towered more than six feet 
high, and the flower spikes were perfect. 
Then something started to happen. I 
scuttled to horticultural books, read about 
solutions and mixtures, wore the skin off 
the palms of my hands on an old flit gun, 
and watched, (as I wrung my red, sore 
hands), my pride become a great gar- 
dening sorrow,—and lesson. 

Within two years I had no Delphini- 
ums. I decided to leave Delphiniums 
and their glory to others. 

But the temptation was too much. 
Again I found myself ordering two dozen 
baby Delphiniums, with beautiful names 
and fine, healthy, little green leaves. I 
told myself that I was not inviting an- 
other tragedy—I had learned my lesson; 
and a repetition of the first tragedy has 
never occurred. 

I have discovered that Delphiniums, like 
many other plants and most people, are 
healthy when they are given a healthy en- 
vironment; and unlike many plants and 
many people, they ask only a few simple 
things. 

Here is a portrait of a healthy Del- 
phinium as it grows in the garden, with 
tall happy spikes. It stands nearly three 
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Delphiniums, like many other plants and most people, are healthy 





when given a healthy environment with plenty of air and sunshine 


My Experience with Delphiniums 


By DOROTHEA BLOM, (New York) 


feet from any other Delphinium, so that 
the air circulates freely through it and 
around it; the sun floods it and makes the 
blue fairly swim in the air; the soil at its 
feet is a light garden soil and it is flecked 
with white. Let’s step closer and discover 
what this white is. Some is in specks; 
some is in flakes. The specks are bits of 
bone meal which haven’t finished blending 
with the soil. The flakes (we recognize 
the smell when we pick one up), are 
naphthalene flakes which scare away 
other things beside moths, we learn. If 
it is one of those dry seasons in which we 
breathe dust with every gust of wind, the 
soil about the Delphinium is a contrast. 
Someone with a loving touch for plant 
life has given it a drink within the last 
few days. Cultivation near the crown is 
very shallow so that none of the surface 
roots are disturbed. 

Now let’s start at the beginning with 
this same Delphinium. Two or three years 
ago seed was sown in late Summer,—seed 
which had just ripened. Lime had been 
mixed liberally with the soil beforehand, 
because it was preconceived that this Del- 
phinium should never be wanting lime 
from the time the seed-coat split and ever 
after. By the time Winter set in, the wee 
plant could boast several leaves and fe!t 
amply strong enough for the icy ordeal. 
In the Spring when new leaves appeared 
above the blank ground, the seedling was 
set in the garden row with its quota of 
lime, bone meal and naphthalene flakes. 
The position was sunny; the soil wasn’t 
heavy, nor the situation damp or soggy. 

After its first feeble (but healthy) at- 
tempt to bloom, the stalk was eut down to 
the level of the ground. Many other Del- 
phiniums are cut a few inches above the 
ground, but this one, a paragon of health 
from the beginning, was cut to the 


ground. In every year following, after 
ach blooming period is over, before seed 
develops, (unless the seed is wanted), the 
stalks are cut to the ground and every bit 
of old growth is burned. Until new 
growth is well under way the plant is 
given a rest cure,—that is to say it re- 
ceives no artificial watering, no cultiva- 
tion, and no feeding. During the first 
Winter in the garden and every year 
after, sand or coal ashes are packed 
around the crown to ward off slugs. If 
the plant ever had winter protection, it 
was composed of matter brought from a 
part of the garden where Delphinium, 
IIosta, Penstemon barbatus, Valeriana 
officinalis, and German Iris never grew; 
because, they, too, are susceptib!e to the 
black rot and can share the germ. Any 
delphinium neighbors which have black 
spot or black rot are removed and burned, 
unless, of course, it is an unreplaceable 
plant, in which ease it is treated carefully 
and conscientiously—but this is an epistle 
of prevention. When this plant whose 
history we are studying becomes thick 
and shows signs of smothering itself, we 
shall divide it into two or three parts and 
choose a place to plant these divisions, 
with rotation in mind. 

This Delphinium has baby sisters com- 
ing along in the lime-speckled seed-bed, 
to take care of years to come, in view of 
the fact that young plants are always 
more disease-resistant than their great- 
grandmothers. 

This treatment has made for me a 
garden of healthy Delphiniums and not 
because I am favored in the eyes of gar- 
dening gods. The art of gardening is 
always young and each of us is diseover- 
ing and rediscovering new ways and 
means for plant health and happiness 
with each failure and success. 
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A Strange Homesite 


By PATIENCE M. LEAVER, (Calif.) 


N the top of an electrie light socket 

suspended between two wires over an 
alleyway in downtown Los Angeles, 
swings one of the tiniest and most per- 
fect eradles in the world,—a humming- 
bird’s nest. Not many feet away is one 
of the busiest thoroughfares in the world; 
an intersection where electric and motor 
cars and people pass almost every hour of 
the twenty-four-hour day. Beneath this 
hummingbird penthouse, automobiles, 
trucks, and pedestrians weave in and out. 
About eight feet from one side of th's 
bird-baby nursery a Business College 
hums and clicks vigorously. Across from 
this, eight feet to the other side, there 
stands another place of business. 





The miniature nest is entirely without 
shelter save the Mother Bird’s wings. 
Less than one hundred feet away several 
lacy trees offer shade, shelter, and a 
measure of safety. 


From the day the diligent Mother Bird 
brought wisps of cotton, twigs and spider 
webs and began her home _ building, 
faculty, students, and _ visitors, have 
watched the proceedings from the col- 
lege windows, which are on the second 
floor of the building. 


Almost as eagerly as the Mother-to- 
be, the observers awaited the blesséd 
event. Before long the two tiny pearl- 
like eggs were replaced by a pair of 
homely, seemingly hairless atoms that 
gave no promise of the beautiful sheen 
and marvelous wing power that belongs 
to their species,—Hummers. 


For some unaccountable. reason, the 
Mother Bird disappeared soon after the 
eggs were hatched. Then the Father Bird 
assumed the responsibility of feeding 
and earing for the bee-sized Babies. In- 
deed life for him beeame one nectar and 
insect trip after another. From daylight 
till dark he journeys back and forth, 
between his happy kingdom and a nursery 
two miles distant that supplies flowering 
maple and other delicious hummingbird 
nectars. Friendly curious people have 
traced this tireless, buoyant traveler to 
this location. 


In their crib, that would not cover a 
silver dollar, these bird atoms look like so 
much cotton and twigs; and when their 
generous provider pumps nectar and 
gnats between their sliver-like beaks, one 
marvels at the big shaking a tiny head 
ean take. 


With eager interest, numberless people, 
including reporters and _ ornithologists, 
await the day when the Parent Bird will 
remove the quill sheaths from their wings 
and begin flying instructions. Trying 
wings in safer surroundings than a busy 
alley often proves to be a serious matter. 
The knowing world wishes them well, and 
the near future will tell the tale of their 
first adventures into the great, wide, won- 
derful, beautiful world. So much for 


these Anna Calyptes that sway in their 
penthouse cradle the livelong day and 
night. 
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The Strange Homestead which was 
selected by two Humming Birds 


in which to raise their Babies 


A LATER CHAPTER 

Then one day after the Babies were 
prepared to begin flying maneuvers and 
the Father Bird was hunting, Beep and 
Yeep, as they were christened, wiggled 
around their now-too-small home, and 
3eep fell out. He was apparently too 
busy or frightened to ery, but he had no 
need to do this for his little pal shrieked 
frantically and _ continuously, until 
alarmed students ran to the window. 
There they saw little Beep going down, 
down, down, but not quite to the pave- 
ment. Before he reached this, he righted 
himself, even without training. He flut- 
tered his wings, and lo he was floating 
in the air. Rather dizzily he flew at first 
and barely escaped being hit by an auto 
in the alley. Up and down, and down 
and up, he sailed and finally landed on 
a school window ledge. Still wild over 
his brother’s plight, Yeep kept up a 
steady staccato of Peeps, Yeeps, and 
Beeps. These S. O. S. calls eventually 
brought about the rescue of Beep, for 
the students put him in a box. 

The problem of replacing the feathered 
aerialist in his nest was the next one. 
Someone thought of the radio police and 
a call was put in for aid. 

Soon officers were there, a ladder found, 
and the frightened Baby was returned 
to his erib. A large crowd had gathered 
to see the momentus rescue. Perhaps no 
two bird atoms ever received so much 
publicity. As the Father Bird did not 
return, Beep and Yeep, were adopted by 
an ornithologist. 

On the police records for the day, the 
report reads: “Answered call to 727 
South Figueroa Street and put baby 
Humming Bird back on nest in alley. 
Father Bird still missing.” 





A Wren’s Ingenuity 
[ 48t Spring my son built his first bird 


house. He left it on a saw-buck in 
the yard to dry, after it had been painted. 
We were surprised one morning to see a 
Wren flitting around the house, and after 
watching her for a while, knew that she 
was building her nest there. My son 
went out and very carefully set the house 
on the pole where he had intended to place 
it, and after a few minutes we were very 
happy to see her come back to her work. 

We watched her and were amazed at 
her ingenuity. She would pick up twigs 
from the yard and fly to the house, many 
times hitting the house with much force, 
as the twigs were too large to allow her 
to enter; but she would try again, and 
finally take them in sideways. She also 
used several large nails. 

This house was really a martin house, 
so she used the large twigs and nails to 
barricade the large hole and left a space 
open just large enough for herself to 
enter. Later, we saw her carry straw, 
twine, and fine twigs for her nest. 


Mrs. A. H. MuEuuer, ( Minn.) 


Ant Has a “Scooter” 


ROM the amount of literature already 

written on Ants, it would seem that 
there could be nothing more of interest 
to say. At least, that is what I have 
often thought, but one day last Summer 
I had occasion to change my mind. 

I was sitting in a low chair by the 
back door, drying my hair in the sun. 
As I stooped over to allow my hair to 
fall forward, I noticed an Ant moving 
very rapidly, back and forth, on the 
cement walk. Curious to know how so 
small an insect had attained such speed, 
I looked closer, to discover that the 
Ant wasn’t running—but riding—and on 
a “scooter,” at that! This was some- 
thing new and worthy of investigation. 

Hurriedly, I picked a blade of grass 
thinking to push him off, that I might 
examine his scooter; but before I could 
bring it into use, he very obligingly 
hopped off himself, exactly as a small 
boy might have done. 

Now I was able to see that the Ant 
had been riding on the headless body 
of a gray spider. In life, no doubt the 
spider had a full, fat abdomen, but now 
it was as flat as the proverbial pancake. 


As I withdrew my hand the Ant hopped 
on again. Holding firmly to the spider’s 
thorax with his two front feet, the Ant 
soon got his left, hair-like, hind leg into 
action. So quick and vigorous were the 
strokes I could hardly follow them with 
my eye. This time as he approached 
the end of the walk he slowed down, 
went over the side, and “scooter” and 
all disappeared into a hole. 

Of course, from the first, I had formed 
the conclusion that it was just an Ant’s 
clever and convenient way of carrying a 
victim to his lair. Imagine my surprise, 
when a couple of hours later, as I ran 
out of the house to join a swimming 
party, presumably the same Ant was still 
riding his “scooter” down the walk! 

Now, I ask you, was he on pleasure 
or business bent? 


LAauRA RAYMOND STRICKLAND, ( Mass.) 
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Out-of-the- 
Ordinary 
from the 
Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


THE PURPLE FRINGED ORCHID 


LTHOUGH there have always 
been a few fanciers of Hardy 
Orchids in this country, this 


class of plants is just beginning 
to excite the interest of gardeners 
in general. This lack of interest cannot 
all be laid to our indifference, but rather, 
I suspect, much of it goes back to the 
fact that few Orchids are of easy culture. 
We have been too busy getting acquainted 
with the easy-doers. Now that we are 
getting beyond the status of beginners, 
these more difficult ones are beginning 
to intrigue us and it will not be many 
years until we are trying the so-called 
impossible ones. But these first steps 
among the elect are going to mean many 
a heartache and the loss of not a few 
plants before we will be able to take our 
places among the world’s good gardeners. 
If you are beginning to feel the urge to 
grow Orchids, may I suggest that you 
commence with one of the easier ones, 
such as a native Habenaria, and H. fim- 
briata in particular. 

George D. Aiken, Putney, Vermont, 
who lists this as well as a number of 
other hardy Orchids, says it “seems to be 
our most desirable Orchid, due to its de- 
lightful fragrance and_ lavender-pink 
color.” Most gardeners who have grown 
the plant will be willing to concede this 
fact, especially when its comparative ease 
of culture is also taken into consideration. 
It grows naturally in wet deciduous 
woods, generally in soil of some acidity, 
and probably would react best to garden 
conditions if these conditions are dupli- 
cated. Very good results can be secured, 
though, by planting in any good garden 
soil that is made slightly acid, provided 
the plants are given quite dense shade. 
The plant sends up a spike to a height 
of two feet which carries, all during July, 
a number of large, fringed, lilac-colored 
flowers of pleasing fragrance. 


THE SHRIMP PLANT 

I am not sure how long the Shrimp 
Plant has been known in America, but it 
is apparent that it is not as well-known 
as it should be. Any plant of ordinary 
merit as to flower which is able to keep 
blooming throughout the entire year, 
would be a welcome addition to our all- 
too-short list of house plants; but couple 
such long blooming with the curious and 
deegrative inflorescence of Beloperone 
ruttata, and we have one of more than 
passing merit. In addition to all these 
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Campanula Erinus in wall of Sunken Garden 


good points, it is of the easiest possible 
culture, asking for no more than any 
common potting soil and a sunny window. 
The plant’s good points and the publicity 
which « few specialists in house plants, in- 
eluding Storrs and Harrison Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, and Henry A. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are giving it, should make 
the Shrimp Plant an inhabitant of 
most window gardens. Rooted cuttings 
(easily secured in early Fall) start to 
blossom when only a few inches high, and 
continue in blossom throughout practi- 
cally the whole life of the plant. The 
showiest part of the inflorescence is the 
yellowish-bronze bracts; though the two- 
lipped, white flowers with conspicuous 
purple markings on the lower petals are 
not without decorative value. To keep 
the plant from getting leggy and to se- 
cure more bloom, it should occasionally 
be pinched back. 


HELENIUM, CRIMSON BEAUTY 


The Sneezeweeds, comprising some 
thirty species, are all natives of North 
America, yet it is here that they are 
least appreciated. THis neglect is not 
easily understood, either, when we con- 
sider their value as garden ornaments 
and as cutting material. Their use seems 
to be spreading, though, and the introduc- 
tion of such outstanding kinds as Crim- 
son Beauty, which Wm. Borsch and Son, 
Maplewood, Oregon, are currently featur- 
ing, will surely add impetus to the 
increase in popularity. This new variety 
is of rather dwarf growth compared with 
the common forms of Helenium artum- 
nale, indicating the inclusion of one or 
more of the lower-growing species, pos- 
sibly H. Bolanderi, in its make-up. 
Crimson Beauty grows about eighteen 
inches high, produeing its large. bronzy- 
red flowers from the middle of June until 
frost. It is equally, or even more, valu- 
able as a garden ornament and cut flower 
than the more common kinds now in 
cultivation and should become imme- 
diately popular. Heleniums are of easy 
culture in any ordinary garden soil but 
give best results in a well-drained situa- 
tion where moisture is assured during dry 
periods. 

CAMPANULA ERINUS 


The position of the plant represented 
in gardens (when it is present at all) by 


the above name is rather obscure, and I 
am not at all sure that my version is 
correct. Yet in the interest of accuracy 
in plant names, it may be said the Cam- 
panula Erinus is not correct, that name 
representing a rather worthless annual; 
while the plant known in gardens as C. 
Erinus makes a compact mat of leaves, 
like a small edition of C. garganica, which 
is starred all over with small, light-blue, 
garganica-like blossoms. A_ beautiful, 
colored plate of the plant growing in the 
face of a wall was shown in the 1933 edi- 
tion of Thompson and Morgan’s (Ipswich, 
England) catalogue,—a picture that makes 
one hate his dog until an exact counter- 
part is blooming in his own garden. They 
still list seeds as C. garganica Erinus, 
which I am sure is the correct name, and 
I know of no better garden investment 
than the twelve cents it takes to get a 
packet. Like C. garganica, it is easy to 
grow, needing only a gritty soil full of 
screened leaf mold and a position shielded 
from the hot summer sun. An east wall 
or a north slope in the rock garden, ‘with 
a large stone between the plant and the 
sun during the hottest part of the day, 
is good treatment for eastern gardens. 


PHACELIA CILIATA 


It is fairly safe for the gardener to 
investigate any plant with the name 
Phacelia attached to it, though it would 
be asking too much of Nature to expect 
all of the more than a hundred species 
to be outstanding ornaments. He will not 
be disappointed, however, when he tries 
Phacelia ciliata, which the Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is featuring 
in their current catalogue. The entire 
genus is noted for its beautiful blues and 
violets, which in this case is a clear lav- 
ender-blue. In addition to its pleasing 
color of flower it is valuable because of 
its precocity, coming into bloom in less 
than three months. The flowers are quite 
fragrant and are freely produced on 
bushy plants about a foot high. No 
Phacelia that I have grown is easy to 
transplant, a trait that seems to be 
shared by this species. For this reason 
it is probably the best practice to sow 
the seeds where the plants are wanted. If 
transplanting is necessary it should be 
done with care, shielding the plants from 


(Continued on page 128) 
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F course there won’t be any Roses 
blooming in March in that por- 
tion of the United States in 
which THE FLOWER GROWER 

mainly circulates, save under glass, and 
I admit to an extensive unconcern with 
the elaborately-successful and _ intricate 
manufacturing methods by which the 
florist produces Roses and other flowers 
most of the year. I used to have great 
respect for this work, but various con- 
tacts with the best of the excellent gen- 
tlemen who produce them, have convinced 
me that with few exceptions they are 
engaging in a manufacturing proposition 
from which love for the Rose is almost 
entirely eliminated. They might as well 
be making matches, ten-penny nails, or 
horseshoes; and the profit in these cases 
would depend, just as it does in rose- 
growing, on elaborate mechanical rela- 
tionships, very little connected with what 
amateurs can do outdoors. Continuing 
my feeling of respect for the able grow- 
ers, some of whom -have done splendid 
work in originating new Roses for the 
inside, which did well when they strayed 
outside, I yet record many sorrowful ex- 
periences where these so-called “florists” 
had been considered as rose authorities 
in connection with rose work outdoors, 
seldom witlf favorable results. 

Now March is the time to think about 
the Roses that are to please the planter 
in the succeeding June. Every day in 
March is precious for 1935 rose pros- 
perity. To be sure, in many parts of 
the area we are thinking about, Jack 
Frost still controls use of the land, but 
he is easing up his frozen control; and 
in much of the territory fortunate thaws 
have opened the ground so that planting 
may occur before the end of March. 

It is to urge, with all possible urgency, 
that no plantable hour in March be 
wasted, that I am writing these words. 
If proper purchases have been made of 
dormant field-grown, honest Roses, safely 
earried through storage and available in 
March, the sooner the roots of these 
Roses can get in intimate contact with 
the cold, moist March soil, the better it 
will be. The rose planter should re- 
member that every day, every hour, while 
the Roses he is to plant are out of this 
intimate contact with the soil in which 
they are to grow, is all to the bad. 
Most of the modern rose merchants do 
store Roses with great care, so that they 
are not seriously deteriorated in vitality 
over Winter. If the 1935 rose planter 
is sharply on the job and is buying good 
plants—not bargain plants, not cheap 
trash, not dime-store material—he will 
arrange to have his Roses shipped so that 
they will come mighty close to hitting 
the right hour in late Mareh when the 
soil is most favorable for getting them 
started. 


BACH year the very large correspond- 
ence that comes into this office on be- 
half of the American Rose Society, adds 
to the information we have as to failures 
and. successes. Those who read “The 


Proof of the Pudding,” on which most 
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Roses in March 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 








Dr. McFarland’s planting suggestions given 
here will be more readily understood by 
referring to the illustrations in his rose 
article in the February issue, which shows 
the various stages of rose planting.—(Editor.) 








sane amateur rose-buying is conducted 
in these days, are the kind of people 
who watch what sort of Roses they get, 
and how they have behaved after they 
are planted. It is from this sort of 
experience as well as my own that I 
gain in hopefulness, because the rose mer- 
chants are doing better than they used 
to do; plants are better grown than they 
used to be; and people who plant Roses 
are more careful, more reasonable, though 
of course never more hopeful. (Hope 
certainly springs eternal in the rose 
planter’s breast, and the man who rests 
his hopes on a cheap, half-dead, dried- 
out Rose, discarded from the florist’s 
bench, needs a great deal of hope, for 
he will have to be satisfied mostly 
with it!) 

Now with the Roses in sight, and with 
the season yet as it ought to be in late 
March, the planting itself is of primary 
importance. It is an old story I am 
going to rewrite, but I suppose it will 
be rewritten a million times, and then 
another million, being always needed. 
Careful planting is a very large part of 
future rose success. Let the rose grower 
have done his best in the two years while 
the Rose was being prepared; let him 
dig it with meticulous care and store it 
with success; let him pack it with per- 
fection and let it come through the mail 
or the express man’s hands favorably; 
it ean nevertheless be ruined, and in 
many cases actually destroyed, by the 
planter. 

This Rose had better stay in the mer- 
chant’s bundle than be left lying around 
in an open cellar or otherwise exposed 
to the winds. They are a little better if 
they are loosely “heeled in” with soil 
about them. They are best if the ground 
has been prepared and they are quickly 
and solidly planted where they belong 
with the least possible delay. 


Ground preparation has been discussed 
so many times that it seems trite now to 
say that it needs to be deep, but not fool- 
ishly deep; that the ground ought to be 
rich, but not over-rich; and that the 
whole preparation should be such as 
would warrant a good market gardener 
in expecting a bumper crop of corn, or 
tomatoes, or peas, or radishes. With at 
least eighteen inches, and preferably two 
feet, of decent, fertile soil above any 
necessary drainage, then the digging of 
a hole or trench all the way down is the 
next necessity. The rose plant itself 
should be prepared by pruning off 
smoothly all mangled roots, and by a con- 


siderable pruning of the top to the num- 
ber of eyes or buds the experience and 


the courage of the planter suggests. The 
roots need to be spread out in the hole 
or trench above a little mound of the 
best soil available, so that it will be 
easy to pack in between these roots simi- 
lar soil, giving the plant a natural and 
comfortable place. 

Just here depth comes in. It used to 
be the practice to bury the Rose four 
or five inches above the bud, in the hope 
that the grower would get a two-story 
Rose, half budded and half own-root! 
Most of the time he got neither. I still 
hold to the feeling that the bud must not 
be much more than submerged in ground, 
and in a great many cases complete suc- 
eess has followed the planting of the 
Rose no deeper than it was in the nur- 
sery. An inch or two doesn’t matter, 
and it may be easier to have the fresh 
soil cover the place the Rose was budded, 
but no more. 

The feet are tremendously important 
in planting. After a gloved fist has 
pounded the soil in around the roots and 
more soil has been added, then these feet 
want to get busy and pack that soil 
firmly, completely. A Rose that can be 
pulled up with one hand is not planted 
at all. 

When it is firmly set,—and I hope hon- 
estly labeled with a readable label, so 
that there is no guesswork afterward as 
to where it came from or what it is,—the 
next thing is to draw up loose soil 
around the stem, three, four, or five 
inches, so that there is protection against 
the drying winds which sometimes injure 
or destroy the swelling buds. It is easy 
enough to draw away the soil as growth 
proceeds, but it ought to be there above 
the trampled-in soil which is the firm 
planting, for the purpose above indicated. 

Now all this sounds elaborate, but it 
means success; and I repeat it here and 
now, because at least a million Roses will 
be wasted in the Spring of 1935, either 
because they were not fit to plant at all, 
or because, being fit, they have been im- 
properly planted. 

There will be millions of Roses planted 
in March, and I hope they will all sue- 
ceed. What I have written will at least 
help in that direction. 


I could wish that every person who 
reads these words would have in his hand 
the bright and snappy little book which 
every member of the American Rose So- 
ciety gets, entitled “What Every Rose 
Grower Should Know.” This book is no 
history of Roses, no discussion of rose 
varieties ; it is a series of illustrated para- 
graphs about how to make Roses do their 
blooming best. Paragraphs 55 to 59 get 
the ground ready; from paragraph 60 to 
65 planting directions and _ illustrations 
follow. Free to every member of the 
American Rose Society, (and that Society 
may be addressed easily at Harrisburg, 
Penna.), the book is only one of the ad- 
vantages available to members, but it 
really does do the business. 
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Notes on 
Constructing 


Treillage 


By 
ALEXANDER C. GUTH, 
( Wisc.) 


should be taken out to build that 

Trellis. The illustrations show what 
a lot of fun ean be had out of the build- 
ing of a Trellis and what interesting re- 
sults can be attained. 

The designs shown are all easy to make. 
The Animal Silhouettes can be cut out of 
beaver board or some such material. They 
will last if kept painted. 

Before you proceed to build a Trellis 
have a definite scheme, sketch, or photo- 
graph to guide you. Do not rely too 
much on your ingenuity or imagination 
as you go along. To experiment on paper 
always brings better results and is a much 
better procedure. Your Trellis will be 
better to look at and you will be better 
satisfied. 

The nailing together of the individual 
wood strips comprising the Trellis is of 
importance. Ordinarily one nail will do, 
the same being placed on the center of 
the intersection. But it is a wise pro- 
cedure to place two nails in all of the 
outer intersections, so as to give the Trel- 
lis the necessary rigidity. The nails 
should be long enough so they will extend 
through all the pieces of wood and at 
least one-half inch or more beyond. This 
end then shall be turned over and clinched 
as the carpenter says. 


| N this pre-garden activity season, time 
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Where portions of the upright members 
of the Trellis extend into the ground, 
the wood shall be given a heavy coat of 
asphaltum or some sort of damp-resisting 
paint. 

A simple way to erect a free-standing 
Trellis is shown in one of the illustrations. 
It sometimes happens as in the ease of 
the combination Birdhouse and Trellis 
that it is necessary to make the arrange- 
ment removable, so that the former may 
be cleaned periodically. After the piping 
has been accurately placed in the ground, 
the extending legs of the Trellis shall be 
inserted into the pipe and wood plugs 
or wedges forced into the remaining free 
space so as to make the Trellis rigid and 
tight. 

There are a number of “don’ts” which 
should be borne in mind. The first one 
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is don’t make your Trellis too elaborate. 
It is not in good taste. Then don’t let 
the horizontal ends project too far beyond 
the uprights. Then do not use too light 
or too small a material; it is seldom that 
one sees a Trellis which is too heavy. 


When the snow and ice are here and 
the weather is cold and raw, what better 
diversion could be found than that of 
going down into the workroom in the 
basement on an evening and giving that 
Trellis a coat of paint. The point where 
the individual pieces of wood lap, plenty 
of paint should be applied before they 
are placed together. 

When a Trellis is placed against a 
building it adds much to the interest to 
block it away from the wall. Ordinarily 
a 134-inch block is attached to the wall 
and to this the Trellis.. By keeping it 
away from the wall, it is possible for 
climbers to grow around the individual 
members of the Trellis. Likewise the 
play of light and shade is much more 
interesting when the Trellis is away from 
the building. 


Bird Guessing Contest 
1. What bird originally came from Islands 
near Africa? 
2. What was the first bird that Noah sent 
out from the Ark? 


3. What bird is named by a letter of the 
alphabet? 


4. What is the only mammal capable of 
true flight? 

5. What the mother said to the father, 
only she put a “don’t” in front of the 
command, 

6. What the rooster does early in the 
morning. 

7. Edgar Allen Poe wrote a poem about 
this bird. 

8. What was the robber doing? 

9. What bird was immortalized by a 
clock? 


10. We all like it when it is gold. 


(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
Ramblings 


side Department.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“JT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COowPER 





Madison Cooper. Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Work and Its Alternative 


HOSE in some important positions advocate all 

sorts of schemes as antidotes for the ills from which 
we suffer. Many of these schemes involve the reduction 
of the hours of work; some even advocating that work 
will eventually be unnecessary. Improved machinery 
has reduced the hours of work and has made hard labor 
largely uncalled for, but it should not be understood that 
work in future, (within our present comprehension), is 
likely to be unnecessary for the welfare of the human 
family. 

Admitting that because hours of work have been re- 
duced, and that they will be still further reduced, an 
important problem is to figure out just how this extra 
time can be profitably employed. Is it not a fact that 
nine people out of ten, when their hours of work are re- 
duced, (say from eight hours to seven), will be likely to 
figure out just how they can employ this extra time in 
self-entertainment? If this is so, assume then that the 
hours of work are reduced to three or four hours per 
day; what will we do with that extra time? What 
indeed ! 

Those who lack faith in humanity will say that the 
human race will deteriorate under the hypothetical con- 
ditions mentioned above. Is this so? It may be or it may 
not be so; it depends on still undetermined factors. Some 
will use their time for self-gratification and the chasing 
of rainbows. A few will employ their time in educating 
themselves in some important way. 

Civilization has brought us so many blessings and has 
made it so easy for us to make a living, and given us so 
much in the way of material things to do with, that it 
would almost seem that science and invention have dis- 
tanced the human race in its progress toward perfection. 
Unless we ean see that further progress means an entire 
change of our attitude of mind; and unless we can learn 
the purpose of human life on earth; some great calamity 
may befall our civilization, as it has befallen civilizations 
in the past. But if the best minds among us can lead 
the way, and if we are able to rise above the chaotic con- 
ditions which are now worldwide, it may be that the 
future holds still greater progress toward perfection. 

Work has been the keystone of all progress in the past, 
and it cannot give place to any other human activity. 
Work is necessary to accomplishment, and without ac- 
ecomplishment we get nowhere. Work is not just what 
some of us may think it is. Note what Henry van Dyke 
says in his brief poem ‘‘Work”’ in this issue. He epi- 
tomizes the subject of work and its rewards. The per- 
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son who does not love his work can make little or no 
progress. No matter what the job, be it ever so humble, 
we should try to do as much as possible and do it in the 
right way. Dallying with our work and slighting our 
work and despising our work, as we work, can have but 
one result,—demoralization of the individual. 


Take pride, friends, in all you do! Do nothing but 
that in which you may take pride! These as mottoes are 
the essence of The True Religion. There is no other way 
toward progress; toward higher ideals; toward perfec- 
tion; and toward that unknown future of which we all 
think, but of which we know little. 


A Gigantic Forestry Plan 


HE United States Forest Service has planned a belt 

of trees down across what are called the Prairie 
States, beginning at the Canadian line and running down 
through Eastern North Dakota and South Dakota, 
through Central Nebraska, and then through Western 
Kansas and Oklahoma. This is such a gigantic plan that 
it is worthy of consideration and study; not only by 
those who live in the Middle West, but by horticulturists 
and foresters everywhere. 


The idea is to provide a windbreak or shelterbelt, and 
a haven and sanctuary for birds and wild creatures, and 
to conserve moisture for the benefit of crops. It is such 
an enormous undertaking that if carried out even par- 
tially, it may have an important effect on crop-growing 
conditions. While nature plants her forests in patches, 
the plan of the Forestry Service is to plant native trees 
in strips or narrow ribbons seven rods wide and a mile 
apart. These strips will extend north and south through 
the states already named. The width (East and West) 
of the proposed belt will be about one hundred miles, 
and the length (North and South) about one thousand 
miles. It would seem to the non-expert mind that seven 
rods is unnecessarily wide for the ribbons, and one mile 
quite too far apart for them. 


Of the native trees to be tried out for the purpose, 
there will be Yellow Pine, Red Cedar, Black Hills 
Spruce, and Cottonwood Poplar. A considerable num- 
ber of other species not requiring much water, will be 
tried. As the plan involves something like two million 
acres of land, it will call for a rather large expenditure. 
On the heaviest soils, Ash, Hackberry, Elm, and Burr 
Oak will be experimented with, and it is expected that 
the enterprise will give opportunity for experimentation 
on a rather large scale with different species of trees from 
all parts of the world. 


There necessarily will be breaks in the ribbons of trees; 
but should even half of the plan be eventually carried 
out, it may produce an effect on air movement and on 
climatic conditions which cannot well be determined in 
advance. The effect of the planting of trees for shelter- 
belts, giving protection from the terrific winds which 
sweep the Prairie States, may extend agricultural activi- 
ties into crops which have not heretofore been generally 
grown. The effect on the water level in the soil should 
also be marked, but this is problematical, and must be 
determined by actual trial. 


This daring experiment in forestry has already re- 
ceived the approval of the President and the Forest 
Service. If it did nothing else, it would furnish an op- 
portunity for lessons in tree species and in shelterbelt- 
planting which will be helpful to many. Incidentally it 
may be suggested that most Easterners know little about 
shelterbelts, and it would be -vell for them to study the 
desirability of shelterbelt-planting, as there are many 
places where such a planting would prove a profitable 
investment. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Single-track and Double-track Minds 


Y old friend, George W. Borden of Oklahoma City, 

a retired Minister of the Gospel and a man whose 
opinion I greatly respect, writes me that while in the 
main he has no adverse criticism of THE Cooper PLAN, 
yet his experience tells him that comparatively few people 
have double-track minds. Then he goes on to say that 
THE Cooper PLAN calls for a double-track mind, and that 
few men can work to advantage in town and at the same 
time live and carry on in a rural location. 

Brother Borden’s supposition is that the town job 
requires close and continuous attention, and that the 
country residence and its ramifications likewise call for 
close and continuous attention. While it is a fact that a 
town job must necessarily require regular hours and close 
application, yet it is likewise a fact that the strong ten- 
dency of the times (and of the future), is toward shorter 
hours of labor. A person adopting THE Cooper PLAN in 
earnest will have plenty of time to improve his country 
place and make plantings of trees, fruits, ete., which will 
develop well if given reasonable attention; and any hours 
of daylight, during the growing season, which are not 
required by the city job, can be improved by working on 
the country place and developing it as a home. 

It is not intended here to offer any definite suggestions 
as to what to do; but only to explain that with the coming 
of still shorter workdays, which seems inevitable under 
present influences, that one should more and more try to 
figure out how the surplus time can be employed to best 
advantage. This does not mean that we should try to 
figure out how to make money out of our extra time, nor 
that we should fritter away this extra time in self-enter- 
tainment; but rather how we can employ this extra time 
to the advantage of our physical well-being, as well as 
as to the development of our minds in the right direction. 
And the answer is THE Cooper PLAN, as elucidated in 
these columns from month to month during the past two 
years or more. 

No man with good sense will expect to move from e:ty 
to country and at once take up the details of the country 
place in a skillful and successful way. That means a 
study of conditions and a planning for the future, and 
right here is where the development of the mind comes in. 

But what about that double-track and single-track mind 
problem? Borden says that few have double-track minds. 
I disagree with him. It is true enough that most people 
have single-track minds and cannot or will not undertake 
more than one thing at a time, nor will they attempt to 
engage in more than one occupation. This does not mean 
that those who have double-track minds, are few in num- 
ber. Indeed, the double-track fellows are the ones who 
are doing things, and they always have been the ones to 
make the wheels go round. The man who cannot con- 
sider and take an interest in more than one thing is not 
going to make much progress as an individual; nor is he 
going to perfect himself for better work in the future. 


The great point about the whole matter, as I have before 
attempted to explain in these columns, is that as oppor- 
tunity offers, we should take an interest in everything 
which has merit. This does not mean that we should 
fritter away our energies on this, that, and the other 
thing, but we should take up all the different subjects or 
interests that are practicable without really neglecting 
our main line of work, and without having so many things 
to think of that we cannot give any of them proper study 
and attention. 

Above all things, friends, develop a double-track mind. 
While personally I don’t altogether like the expression, 
the meaning is sufficiently well understood by most every- 
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body ; that we must not be narrow in our ideas. The town 
does not give much opportunity for developing the double- 
track mind; conversely the country does just that. 


Broaden out! Take an interest in the things which 
will develop your mentality and your vision and give 
you ideals and inspiration to guide you to better work 
both in the here and the hereafter. 


More Soil Information Needed 


ROM time to time readers who have good common 

sense, not to say perception and perspicacity, suggest 
that not enough is printed about the correct soil constit- 
uents or qualities for the different flowers; and that little 
or nothing is said about building up soils which are found 
in rundown condition. This suggestion is a sensible one, 
and it is a fact that not enough is said about soil condi- 
tions and soils. It is assumed, in most cases, that soils 
are in good condition for growing the things which are 
told about or discussed; whereas in about three cases 
out of four, the soil is not in good condition for plant 
growth. 


Then why not have more facts and information about 
soils and soil conditions? This old Editor is going to 
start things going by offering the rough suggestion that 
humus is lacking in most soils, and that it can be supplied 
in a number of different ways besides the use of stable 
manure, the supply of which is becoming scarcer year 
by year. Humus can be supplied by growing what are 
known as cover crops,—such crops as rye, vetch, and 
buckwheat; or anything which will make quick growth 
and make a crop which can be plowed or spaded under; 
to build up the humus or vegetable content of the soil. 


More attention is being given to soils and soil manage- 
ment, and departments of study have been established in 
our agricultural schools and colleges, covering this work. 
It is surprising that this general subject has been so 
greatly neglected in the past. The soil is the first thing 
that we must consider in planning the production of use- 
ful crops, and therefore the soil should be our primary 
lesson in connection with the growing of any kind of 
plants or erops. 

As above suggested, not enough is said about soils and 
soil conditions when writers discuss the different flowers, 
crops, ete. Writers need not be blamed too strongly for 
this. It must be remembered that there are all sorts and 
conditions of soils, and therefore definite statements are 
difficult to make as applied to particular cases. However, 
there is little enough said about building up and keeping 
up the fertility of soils, and so we must have more of 
that in this magazine, in future, even if it is necessary 
for the Editor to do more than his share along this line. 


WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; , 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
‘This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.’’ 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers, 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play, and love, and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


—HENRY VAN DYKE 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


“AS soon as the frost is out of the 
ground,” begin the instructions for 

much that falls within the category of 

duties for the mad month of March. 


March, that dreaded month whose 
erratic weather keeps one ever guessing 
as regards the selection of suitable rai- 
ment, is similarly disturbing to one’s 
plans for outdoor garden work. “Take 
no thought for the morrow,” is a maxim 
than which none other is better suited, 
for March weather is as extreme as it is 
fickle. 

As Lena May McCauley, in her delight- 
ful book, “The Joy of Gardens,” writes: 
“Could we paint the weather god of this 
season, what else could he be but a com- 
bination of Jove the sportive, of Saturn 
the threatening, together touched with the 
mischief of volatile Mercury! 

March,—variable as the winds that 
blow, as the gardener knows who learns 
to be weatherwise. Weather knowledge 
is a by-product of gardening, gleaned 
on occasions as he watches for the south 
wind and, dreading the north, welcomes 
the east, and puts by his hose at the sign 
of a rain-laden cloud. No one seans the 
skiés more anxiously than the gardener in 
a’ dry spell; no one is quicker to spy the 
sulphurous yellor vapor laden with hail; 
nor is there a professional weather man 
more accurate in counting the sunny 
days. 

But for all this, who knows March? 
Some writer on birds and flowers accepts 
the situation with resignation and would 
divide the year into four seasons—and 
Mareh! This is as it should be. Let 
March roar like the lion and be gentle 
as the lamb; sleet the garden and then 
thaw it; invite the covers off the beds 
and send the thermometer to the depths; 
and yet, while doing its freakish worst, 
we would count the year a desert without 
it.” 

Let the name of the month be a com- 
mand to action. Its meager quota of 
suitable days stresses the importance of 
immediate retribution for last fall’s sins 
of omission. If there’s belated pruning 


to be done it must not be delayed until . 


those prompt and_ ever-reliable little 
eapillary pumps start moving the sap 
upwards. Shrubs that do not bloom in 
the Spring, which missed fall pruning, 
may now receive the needed attention. 
Inspection for possible infection of some 
form or other of seale is now in order, 
that treatment may be given on one of 
the all-too-few warm days left pr‘or to 
the leafing out of the infected tree or 
shrub. 

While there are times when all of us 
wish we had momentary power to change 
the weather, it is well that it is bevond 
human control. What a mess would be 
the result, with Dad wanting it fair for 
golfing, Mother ordering needed rain for 
her flower garden, and little Junior 
demanding snow so he could use his sled. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
The demand for index for 1934 is 
larger than ever before. Have you se- 
eured yours? Index for any year, ten 
cents, stamps or coin. Remit to the Cal- 
cium, N. Y., Office. 
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Let Us Consider the Frost-proof Flowers 


By MRS. OCIE CHILTON, (Mo.) 


OST gardeners in the Northern 
States never think of trying to 
enjoy growing flowers in Win- 

ter, unless it be ordinary house plants. 
If they have tried Winter Gardening at 
all they probably got discouraged at the 
start by trying. plants that had to be 
petted, pampered, and cared for continu- 
ally in order to coax them into bloom. 

Sinee I have tried most of the hardy 
plants, I would like to tell about some 
flowers that are really frost-proof (and 
almost fool-proof), and that require 
scarcely any protection or attention. 

Three years ago a dear friend of mine 
came to visit me on New Year’s Day, 
and brought me the most beautiful 
bouquet of cut flowers, fresh from her 
own garden. Of course, I was wild with 
enthusiasm when I learned that such 
beauties were growing right outdoors in 
Midwinter, during bleak, cold weather. 
Winter Gardening has now become a 
sort of special hobby with me; and I 
have derived much pleasure from it. 

Although every one of my winter flow- 
ers will grow where the cold north winds 
strike them, they naturally do better where 
there is a windbreak. I have found the 
tall-growing evergreen trees ideal for this 
purpose. Mountain Ash are also desir- 
able because they are not only a good 
windbreak, but their pretty red berries 
furnish feed for birds. 

One of the loveliest cold-weather flow- 
ers is the Winter Crocus. I have two 
kinds of these:—Croeus speciosus aitchi- 
soni, that blooms around New Year’s, and 
the Crocus imperati which opens its first 
flowers in February and on into March. 

About this same time my Winter Aco- 
nites are also unfolding their wide, golden 
flowers that greatly resemble Buttercups. 
The glossy-green ruffles beneath each 
flower, set their yellow beauty off to per- 
fection. Aconites are very hardy, and 
will thrive most anywhere without protec- 
tion, except in the far North. 

The Christmas Rose is something to 
rave over. Their dainty white and rose- 
red flowers remind me of Apple Blos- 
soms. I mix a liberal amount of bone 
meal and ashes into the soil, around these 
plants, to keep them free from leaf spot. 
They have nice long stems, and are excel- 
lent as cut flowers. 

Most flower growers are familiar with 
the old-fashioned Snowdrops. They are 
fine winter-bloomers, and their delicate 
white blooms make a beautiful setting 
when planted among the Aconites. 

Last New Year’s was a bitterly cold 
day, but my Chinese Witch Hazel, some- 
times called Hamamelis mollis, was liter- 


ally covered with large, spider-like 
flowers. This is an Oriental shrub, and 


the flowers are much larger and prettier 
than common Witch Hazel which blooms 
in the Fall. 

Winter Jasmine is one of the loveliest 
and easiest grown of the hardy flowers. 
It has bright-golden blossoms, which open 
in January in this territory, and continue 
until April. It does well in common gar- 


den soil, and will not winter-kill in the 
Northern States, if protected with straw 
on the coldest nights. 

Winter Honeysuckle is a_ favorite, 
beeause it gives off such sweet perfume. 
I have good luck reoting it in coldftrame. 

Erica carnea rosea, or Winter Heather, 
is one frost-proof flower that is so inex- 
pensive that anyone can afford it. It is 
very easy to grow, too. Its pretty pink 
flowers defy the coldest weather and the 
deepest snow; and are still there to glad- 
den your eye when the first early spring 
flowers open. 

No winter gardener would be likely to 
forget to put out some of the pretty red 
Chokeberries, White Snowberries, and 
Winter Sweet. They are probably too 
well-known to deserve discussion. 

When these winter flowers are seen 
blooming against a background of berry- 
bearing shrubs, it is a picture that will 
linger in one’s memory for many a day. 


The Chambered Nautilus 


IVING in the deep waters off the 
shores of certain islands of the 


South Seas, is a lowly animal belonging 
to the shell-fish group that inspired a 
poet to write one of the most beautiful 
poems of American literature. The ani- 
mal is the Chambered Nautilus, whieh 
is the theme of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
poem of the same name. 

Its shell is coiled in one plane and 
the interior eorsists of a succession of 
chambers, in each of which the Nautilus 
has lived in the various stages of its 


development. Each chamber is a little 
larger than the one preceding. This is 
to accommodate the growing animal. 


The chambers are filled with a gas that 
helps to give buoyaney to the shell in 
the water. 

The development of the creature is 
admirably told in the third verse in 
which the poet says: 


“Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil: 
Still as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new 
Stole with soft step its shining archway 
through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, 
And knew the old no more.” 


It is said that Holmes wished to be 
remembered as the man who wrote ‘‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus,’’ and we need not 
look further than that great last verse 
to learn the reason: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut — from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea!” 


There are many such literary gems 
that have been inspired by Nature, but 
there are few that surpass this one in 
its beauty. Read ‘‘The Chambered Nau- 
tilus’’ again and see if it doesn’t mean 
more to you with this bit of knowledge 
concerning the animal itself. 


Garrett T. GREER 
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The Giant Cactus of Arizona,—largest Cactus native to the United States 












The Sahuaro—Giant Cactus 


By ROBERT ROAT, (IIL) 


ARNEGIEA GIGANTEA  (En- 
gelm) is well-known as the Giant 
Cactus, the largest that grows in 
the United States, with its range confined 
in this country almost wholly to Arizona. 
It is now commonly called the Sahuaro, 


but in the past has borne other names.’ 


Asking an old Papago Indian concerning 
the uses of this plant, I noted that his 
wife called it “Pita-ho-ho,” which is plain 
spelling for her pronunciation. The 
“Organ Pipe Cactus,” which grows up to 
twenty feet, is called “Pitahaya.” 

The Sahuaro grows generally in groves 
and forests. They are among the best 
and most inspiring sights of the desert, 
with their main trunks and arms held 
above the rest of the vegetation ,which 
grows among them. Mesquites, Palo 
Verdes (these trees have bark that is ali 
green, from the trunk to the last branch 
and twig), and Ironwood trees are com- 
monly found among them; and mingled 
in, sometimes one being very numerous 
and sometimes another, are Chollas, 
Mpuntias, Barrel Cacti, numerous small 
Cacti, and many bushes and flowering 
plants. 


The Sahuaro begins life only from 
seed, and in its young stage is protected 
by the shade of rocks or plants. It 
grows commonly up to about forty feet 
in height, but it is said that specimens 
have attained a height of sixty feet, or 
more. The trunk and branches are ridged, 
the ridges being set with strong spines, 
until the plant reaches the flowering 
stage, six to eight feet, beyond which the 
spines are weaker and paler in color. 
There has been devised no method of com- 
puting the age of these plants, but it is 
estimated that the older Sahuaros are 
from 150 to 200 years old. 

Although these plants appear at first 
to be oddities of Nature, they are never- 
theless useful. The fruits were much 
prized by the Indians in the past, and 
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the Papagoes dated their year’s begin- 
ning with the harvest of the fruits. The 
woody skeleton which supports the plant, 


too, comes into use. Putting a knife 
into a Sahuaro is somewhat like cutting 
the rind of a watermelon. Hence the 


desert woodpecker has an easy job ot 
making holes in trunk and arms. These 
holes are enlarged and become the nests 
and homes of various desert birds. Even 
snakes occasionally reach them, looking 
for eggs and grown-up victims too, l 
suspect. Occasionally these bird holes 
are healed over, the plant producing a 
sort of bark that is both hard and dur- 


able. After being cut out of the plant, 
these hollow parts served as queerly- 


shaped water jars for the Indians. 

Many illustrations show these plants in 
their best form—that is, with branches 
growing regularly upward; but fre- 
quently, the branches assume grotesque 
corkscrew shapes, and the appearance of 
the trunks indicates years and periods 
of drought and struggle; and this adds to 
the queerness and ever-renewed variety 
of desert scenes. Some are so riddled 
by bird holes and the vicissitudes of time, 
that one wonders how they have stood 
so long. 

One may say that the Sahuaro is one 
of the greatest, if most peculiar, of North 
American plants. It is not only a sym- 
bol of the desert with artists and others, 
but it is one of the most useful citizens otf 
its natural habitat. 

The flowering period is from April to 
November, depending upon the plant and 
the elevation at which the plant stands. 
According to one count made, the stamens 
of a single flower totaled 3,482, while the 
ovary of one pistil contained 1,980 in- 
cipient seeds. The flowers are waxy-white, 
appearing at the ends of trunk and 
branches, usually in May and June, and 
are followed by egg-shaped fruits, two 
inches or more long. 


Cactus From Cuttings 


| HAVE had such good results starting 

Cactus Cuttings this year that I am 
going to pass on my experiences. 

When Cuttings are received I lay them 
on a shelf in the kitchen until the cut 
end is well healed over, and the Cuttng 
shows signs of wilting. They are then 
potted in a mixture of one-third garden 
soil, one-third lake shore sand, and one- 
third sifted wood ashes. They are 
watered moderately, and after they are 
started are watered once a week. With 
the exception of one, they started grow- 
ing immediately. I found that the 
smooth kinds, such as the Christmas Cac- 
tus, didn’t like this soil mixture, but pre- 
ferred the garden soil with a little sand 
in it. In fact the hairier the kind, the 
lighter the soil required. 

Cacti start better in hot weather, it 
seems. A hot window is fine for them, 
too. If you have an open stairway with 
a window halfway up, try putting your 
Cactus Cuttings there. The dry air is to 
their liking. 

Amy L. Snowsera, (Minn.) 


Temporary Water Gardens 
Indoors and Out 


HIS is for the benefit of flower 

lovers who desire a pool and are 
not sure about their future location, yet 
erave the beauties and treasures a pool 
gives to a lover of nature. 

Take a piece of zine and bend over 
from 6 to 10 inches all around. Hammer 
corners, or split at corners, lap over and 
solder. Choose location for your water 
garden. Shovel dirt out the depth of 
zine pan or half the depth. Place your 
pan or tray in excavation, then take dirt 
and mound around this with a natural 
slope away from tray. Place rocks 
around this and plant Portulaca, Sedums, 
Verbenas, or any suitable rockery plant. 
Fill tray with water. If fish are to be 
added, one should first paint inside of 
tray with waterproof paint unless old 
zine is used, as there is a substance in 
new zine that seems to poison the fish. 
A pool is not complete without fish. 
This arrangement with Parrots Feather, 
Elodea, a Lily or two, eut back some 
during Summer, makes a very satisfac- 
tory pool. One can make it 3 feet by 6 
feet or larger, as I have seen many sizes. 
A pool of this type ean be taken up 
and put in basement or moved to an- 
other location any time. 

A novel indoor pool and rockery can 
be made from an old disearded body of 
either a wooden or zine washing machine. 
Partly fill with soil, then place an old 
dishpan, foot pan, or similar container, 
inside with rim a few inches above sides 
of machine. Then mound around inside 
container with attractive rocks and good 
sandy porous soil, set in Sedums, Cactus, 
Ivy, Jew, or other suitable house plants, 
and fill inside pan with water. Place 
Parrots Feather, fish, and any suitable 
water plants in this, and stand the whole 
near a sunny window. 

This can be used as an attractive addi- 
tion to the back yard garden through the 
summer months. 


Mrs. JAMES Heaton, (Mo.) 
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Approved Methods of Growing Plants 
from Seed 


By RUTH H. LEE, (New York) 
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AISING plants from seed usually 

R seems difficult to the home-gar- 

dener for two reasons. Either the 

plants damp off, or the flats or pots dry 

out. Good drainage, good ventilation, 

and careful watering prevents the first; 
sphagnum moss, the second. 

Seeds can be started in any receptacle 
that insures good drainage, and which is 
not too heavy to handle after watering. 
Many seed catalogues give the length of 
days each kind of seed takes to germinate ; 
and if you are planting quite a few which 
germinate about the same time, boxes or 
flats are best, as they take up less room. 
Lay one-half-inch of broken crock in the 
bottom of the flat. Cover with one-inch 
of damp sphagnum moss. This promotes 
root growth and keeps the flat from dry- 
ing out so quickly. Add, to overflowing, 
a prepared soil made up of one part loam, 
one part peat moss, and one part sand 
which has been passed through a one- 
eighth-inch mesh sieve. Level the surface, 
and tamp (press down with some flat 
object such as two-inch lumber, say a 
2x4, 6 inches long or longer), until the 
soil is three-eighths of an inch below the 
top of the box. Mark out the rows with 
a discarded ruler. Print the name of each 
kind of seed on labels, and place either at 
the beginning or the end of each row. 
Tear the corner from the seed packet and 
tap it lightly so the seeds will fall into 
the row evenly. Sift a light covering of 
sand over the whole surface. Most seeds 
are sown too deeply. Sift just enough to 
cover small seed. Larger seed can be sown 
one-eighth of an inch deep. Water with 
a fine sprinkler (as fine as you can get), 
or submerge the flat half way in a pan 
of water until the top soil becomes damp. 
Cover with newspaper or burlap until 
germination occurs. Lift the covering 
and move the flat to a sunny south win- 
dow. Most seeds are sown too closely, no 
matter how careful one is, and as soon 
as they are an inch or so high, should be 
transplanted to new flats prepared as 
follows: 

Place two inches of sphagnum moss in 
the bottom of the flat; add an inch of 
well-rotted mushroom, sheep, or other 
manure. Add a mixture of two parts 
loam and one part peat moss. Level off, 
and with a dibber (small round blunt 
pointed stick) make holes two inches 
apart each way over the entire surface. 
The flat is now ready to receive the 
seedlings. 

With a plant label, pry up a group of 
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seedlings, (not too many as they dry out 
quickly), and place them in a small bulb 
pan or flower pot half full of wet sphag- 
num moss. This helps to keep the seed- 
lings from wilting and yet does not wash 
the soil particles from the roots as plac- 
ing in water would. Gently separate a 
seedling and place it in one of the holes. 
If the tap root is too long, pinch it off 
half way. With thumb and finger of each 
hand, firmly press the soil around the 
plant until there can be no air holes left 
near the roots. Do this until the flat is 
filled with seedlings. Label and water 
thoroughly with a fine spray, and keep in 
the shade for two days before putting in 
sunlight. As they grow, keep the weeds 
out, and cultivate with a plant label. 
Never allow them to dry out. 

A week before planting outdoors, place 
the flats in a sheltered position outside, to 
harden off. When transplanting to the 
garden, try to pick a cloudy day, or late 
afternoon, as the plants will not dry out 
as quickly. Water well after each plant 
is set. 

Fine seed is another proposition. Flower 
pots and bulb pans are best to use, and 
flower pots the better of the two. Never 
use smaller than a four-inch pot. Select 
two pots three sizes apart, as a four-inch 
pot and a seven-inch pot. Place broken 
crock on the bottom of the small pot. Add 
an inch of sphagnum moss and the rest 
clean, sharp sand (damp) to three-eighths 
of an inch from the top of the pot. Press 
the small seeds into the surface and 
sprinkle a little (a very little) sand over 
them, half concealing them. Place an 
inch or so of broken crock in the bottom 
of the large pot, and place the small pot 
on top of the crock exactly in the middle. 
Pack wet sphagnum moss around the sides 
between the two pots until the opening is 
filled. Try to have the tops of the pots 
level, so a piece of glass can be placed 
over both pots, keeping in the moisture. 
As the moisture collects in large drops on 
the under surface of the glass, it should 
be carefully cleaned off every morning. 
As soon as the seeds germinate, lift the 
glass. Keep the sphagnum moss on the 


sides damp all of the time. The tiny 
plants have to be pricked off (trans- 
planted) into flats of soil as soon as 
leaves appear, as sand has no food value. 
Small plants ean be handled with hairpins 
or small wooden forks made from plant 
labels. Prepare the new flat as for larger 
seeds, except to double the layer of sphag- 
num moss. Small seedlings have tiny sur- 
face roots and need more moisture to keep 
the top soil damp. The seedlings can be 
taken one at a time from the pot and 
transplanted immediately into the new 
flat, an inch apart. Do not bring the 
flats into sunlight until the tiny plants 
are established. 

Many alpine seeds must undergo a 
period of chilling and the ice box will 
do as well as winter weather outdoors. 
Stratify the seeds (place them in layers) 
in a box of sand, and keep in an open 
coldframe during freezing weather, or in 
the ice box for a month or two. Then 
plant as directed in flats and do not coddle. 
Bittersweet seeds have to be treated this 
way, along with many rare and lovely 
mountain flowers for rockery and border. 
Study the habits of the flower you wish 
to raise, and follow as nearly as possible. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


HE male Fiddler Crab is distin- 
guished by its great claw, which is 


folded in front. It is this enormous, and 
practically useless appendage, which 
probably gave it the common name 


“Fiddler;” for it is easy to fancy it as 
a huge bass viol. The claws of the female 
are small and of equal size. 


The North Star, (Polaris), is the 
closest Star to the North Pole, that ean 
be seen with the naked eye. There are 
some 200 other Stars which lie closer, 
as revealed with photographic plates, and 
as many as 80 Stars which lie closer to 
the Pole, which have been observed with 
the aid of the telescope. 


Pine Snakes, some of which get to be 
seven feet long, are not poisonous, but 
have been known to attack and kill Rat- 
tlesnakes. The Snakes are found in deep 
underbrush, along old roads and under 
piles of wood, like stacks of railroad ties. 
A friend of mine makes pets of Pine 
Snakes, and allows her little boy to 
handle them, saying, “We’ve tamed them, 
and Jimmie knows how to handle them.” 


The Petrel spends most of its life at 
sea, and picks its food from the surface 
of the water, on the Ocean. Its nest is 
made in a hole in the earth, or among 
loose stones, and only one egg is laid. 
For several weeks after the young bird is 
hatched, it is fed on a diet consisting of 
a rich oil, which is brought up from the 
crops of the parent birds. 


_A Camel is not full-grown until its 
sixteenth year. 
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An Advertising Man - - - 
tries FLOWER GROWING 
and finds A NEW WORLD 


By J. R. HOPKINS, (Illinois) 


ECEMBER passed somehow, but 
January and February of last vear 


never seemed to end. Dark when 
you get up, dark when you start home 
from the office, dark when you get home. 
Every morning the one bit of real news 
in the paper is the time the sun rises and 
sets—each day another two minutes added 
to daylight. Cold, ugliness, dark, wet— 
Spring so far away—and the nights so 
long and slow. Maybe Spring will never 
get here. 

Never did a Winter seem so long—never 
a Spring so hungered for—as last year. 
Each morning I would sit over my coffee 
and watch it grow light over the terrace 
to the gardens. As I sat there I dreamed 
of Summer and color—and in my mind 
started painting the drab landscape with 
a bright pallette. Never before had I 
gone in for flowers except a dabble ocea- 
sionally. True we had them, but it was 
not my work or my interest. 

So to pass the long Winter away more 
quickly I decided to get some seed cata- 
logs; and as I knew nothing of flower 
magazines took a directory of American 
manufacturers and wrote a long list under 
heading of seeds. Half of them were 
wholesale crop seeds only, but I got about 
10 catalogs from real flower growers. Later 
I passed a newsstand, saw a FLOWER 
GROWER, and took it home. In that first 
issue some of the articles seemed too 
advanced for me but the advertisements 
fascinated me. I read every ove and 
wrote to all who had anything printed 
to send. 


When the catalogs came, I first took 
in pietures only—then took the extra 
specials and new things, but never thought 
I would ever read the small type; 
a man must be a real “nut on flowers” 
to do that. But in thirty days I was into 
the small type too, and one large book 
from the East I have read almost from 
cover to cover. 


Then I got some flats and in February 
started a couple thousand or so seeds. 
I knew little about it and had very poor 
light in the basement. But I grew pansies, 
the new petunias, dahlia hybrids, all the 
new, fancy asters, ete., from seed. Had 
a Summer rich in color and loveliness— 
and with some unusual experiences. 


OR roses I had Blaze, Dr. Paul Van 

Fleet, Mrs. J. D. Eisele, and about 
twelve varieties of hybrid teas—35 in all 
ind had wonderful blooms. I carefully 
lug out big holes in the clay soil and filled 
with black earth from the florist’s—only 
to find all my roses from the East came 
in clay soil .... and later to find that 
roses grow best—or near it—in clay. 
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With “Skippy Boy” on guard, Brother 
Hopkins is insured a peaceful read- 
ing of The Flower Grower 


Mrs. J. D. Eisele is the loveliest rose I 
have ever seen. I grew to both love and 
admire my one little bush, as it proved 
as brave as it was beautiful. When it 
arrived it had one bud—and after that 
bloomed, two more came but both were 
knocked off, in some way. More followed 
in a couple of weeks and these were all 
broken off by dogs running through the 
garden. Nothing daunted brave little Mrs. 
J. D.; it started again and when nicely 
foliaged and with many buds got black 
spot and had to besstripped to the bark. 
But back she came again and produced 
rose after rose, each a poem of loveli- 
ness and fragrance. I then and there 
grew to admire and appreciate hardiness, 
and ability to perform when conditions 
are tough. 

I found that one house had dahlias at 
what appeared to be a very low price 
and should have been penalized for buy- 
ing them, but they grew to great trees of 
enormous and profuse blooms. This was 
hollyhoeck year everywhere, and we had 
several hundred. As soon as_ blooms 
fell I clipped the buds off—clipped and 
clipped—day after day until my arm grew 
tired from bud clipping—but was re- 
warded with continuous, lovely blooms 
until well into October. 

My seed-grown pansies bloomed continu- 
ously from June until November 18th— 
sixteen weeks of blooms. On November 
24th my last ten blooms froze solid and 
then seemed as good as new for several 
days after, when it grew warmer. During 
August the blooms grew smaller—but in 
September they grew big again. Every 
Sunday night we religiously picked every 
bloom from all pansy plants—a hard 
job but worth it. To see the pansy plant 
continue to produce those lovely flowers 
is an inspiration. 

The colors you get in pansies from seed 
are marvelous and never before have I 
seen such blooms—although to old timers 
it is an old story. 

Was disappointed at first in my asters. 
I grew all from seed—from March until 
they bloomed. It seemed too long to wait 
—so much work for so little—but when 
they finally came they were worth it, and 
am going after them in big way next year. 

In addition to about 2,600 plants, some 
purchased, I put in a great deal of out- 
door seeds. I put in so many that I could 








not remember where I had put in what— 
and no doubt hoed up hundreds of plants. 
A killing frost for three nights, May 
25th, 26th, and 27th, killed another six 
hundred. But we had oceans of flowers— 
the house was filled upstairs and down— 
every day we picked armfuls—gave many 
away—and I, for the first time in my 
life, had enough color. The drabbest, 
darkest room becomes a_ palace—Any 
home with flowers is a place all lovely. 


Y now being a chrysanthemum fan is 

due to seeing what they can do in 
spite of a list of troubles few flowers 
ever live through. I sent for 30 varieties 
of chrysanthemums—all unusual—desiring 
to rather try for great beauty and fail, 
than have success with ordinary flowers. 
The day in June when they arrived from 
Michigan, (I suppose I can’t say they came 
from Smith when I have not mentioned 
Dreer, Burpee, Vaughn, Vick, Parks, and 
about twelve others I bought from), but 
when they arrived and I was unpacking 
them,—looking at the neat little wooden 
labels and admiring how they’ were 
shipped,—I heard that my lease, instead 
of lasting two years more, would terminate 
October first. For a week I was so dis- 
appointed I did not even start to unwrap 
the chrysanthemums. Not only would my 
dahlias and asters, but also my Mexican 
tube roses, be just coming into their own 
by the time I would have to leave. 

A week later I decided it was no use 
to plant the chrysanthemums as I was 
told I could not transplant them success- 
fully. So I stuck them in the ground, 
about fourteen in a good sunny place 
others in an abandoned home-made seed 
bed. There they went through the drought 
—and as I never expected to see any of 
them in bloom and as my water bill was 
already so great I expected to go to jail 
because of it, they received very little 
water. I did pick off the tops, but 
nothing else. 

' About the second week in September I 
dug them all up—and crowded them into 
pots, where they stayed unattended for two 
weeks. Then they were transplanted in 
my new home garden—there were 21 left 
—and they grew immediately. November 
Ist, I thought frost would kill them so 
dug them up the second time and once 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ARCH is looked upon by many 
M as a drab, undesirable month, to 

be lived through somehow, but 
to enjoy—absurd! In reality the third 
month offers a more interesting variety 
of entertainment than any month in the 
year, because it brings us so many happy 
glimpses of the ever-weleome Springtime. 


3y the calendar, Spring begins the 21st 
of the month, but long ere that day, there 
will be manifestations aplenty that real 
Spring does not wait until that official 
date to make her bow. 


In many localities the Bluebirds have 
already made their appearance, as have 
afew venturesome Robins. The latter may 
have been with us the Winter through, 
but seeing them at this time they add 
greatly to the picture of the season, chirp- 
ing and seolding from the tops of naked 
Trees. There are few sounds more heart- 
ening than the first chirp of a Robin 
in- Spring. 


We may look for the noisy Grackles 
any day, now that March is here. Their 
rusty hinge musie is every bit as cheer- 
ing to the nature lover as the songs 
of more musical Birds. But all Grackles 
are not unmusical. The liquid notes of 
the Red-wing Blackbird is a spring-song 
eagerly awaited. 


The first intimation we have of the 
arrival of the Killdeer may come to us 
in the silence of night, winging his noisy 
way through the darkness. 


Silent for weeks, excepting for a few 
chirps and an oceasional rare note, our 


We only know that sometime during the 
31 days we shall certainly hear them 
for the first time in the new year, and 
that alone should convince one that March 
is anything but drab. 


It would not be March if we did not 
have some blustery days; perhaps many 
of them, but again, that is no reason 
why we should detest the month. In 
the snow, sleet, wind, and rain, we 
see Winter passing, and it is not for us 
to begrudge him his last violent fling. 


March sunshine is charged with the 
vitality of Spring, proof of which we 
see in the blossoming of the Red Maples, 
and the swelling buds of many other 
Trees. The Catkins of the Willows and 
the enlarging of the Hazelnut Tassels 
also bear out that fact. 


On warm March days we find the 
Woollybear Caterpillars ambling about; 
not so lively as they were last October, 
but nevertheless able to be around. A 
sudden return to Winter may work a 
hardship on some of them if they cannot 
find a protecting board, or other shelter, 
to crawl under. March is a good time 
to test out the caterpillar prophesy, now 
that Winter is nearly over, advanced by 
certain prognosticators. For instance, if 
the widest ring around its body is in 
front, that part of the Winter will be 
most severe, and so on if the middle 
ring, or the last one. All very pleasant 
to take lightly, but not to consider 
seriously. 


If Mareh brings us a week of mild 
weather, there will be Wild Flowers in 
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Inscription Rock, on the shore of Kelley’s Island, Lake Erie 


Indians cut in 
great 


Prehistoric 
and it is of 


Winter Birds may be heard on mild days 
tuning up for the April chorus. 


Another event of great importance in 
the nature calendar this month, is the 
lively singing of Spring Peepers, those 
enthusiastic little Frogs that inhabit every 
marsh spot, seemingly by the thousands. 


Now all these springtime songs of Birds 
and Frogs do not come on specified dates. 
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: pictures a record of their tribe-on the face of this Rock, 
interest to scientists being considered one of the finest ever found. 


the woods. It is not unusual to find 
Hepaticas in blossom by middle March, 
if the weather leading to that time has 
been warm. Cardamine and Spring Beau- 
ties too are in order for blossoming at 
the earliest moment possible. Great 


numbers of the early Flowers are pre- 
pared to shoot up through the leaf-mold, 
folded as they are, leaves and buds un- 
der their 


protective covering, waiting 








We find 
evidence of this preparedness in Decem- 


for that mysterious summons. 


ber, if we dig under the leaves. Even 
then we find the fat flower buds of Wild 
Ginger and its folded leaves along its 
trailing stem, and countless other Flowers 
likewise prepared. 


A variety of Insects make their ap- 
pearance when March days are warm. 
Some of them are “good” and others 
“bad,” but whatever they may be we 
secretly welcome them. If we wish to 
ease the conscience in this matter, we 
may take into consideration the fact that 
as soon as the insect horde gets under- 
way, the insect-eating Bird may be ex- 
pected, and that is indeed a _ happy 
thought. 


Many descendants of the old-fashioned 
garden are in line for early blooming. 
The Croeus invariably comes as a sur- 
prise; shooting, as it does, without warn- 
ing from the ground. Daffodils will 
not be far behind, although March may 
not see their golden cups. MHyacinths, 
Squills, Tulips; all are poking stiff, green 
leaves through the earth. 


It takes all kinds of weather to start 
the wheels of Spring, and March is the 
month that has held that job, perhaps 
since the last glacier melted from the 
land. So hail to Mareh! It is indeed 
a good and happy month. 


Thistle Poppy and the Drouth 


HE Thistle Poppy or Pricklepoppy 

(Argemone hispida, A. munita, and 
A. rotundata) is found throughout the 
Southwest in the Artemisia and Pinyon 
Belts. It is truly a desert plant, but it 
thrives on plenty of moisture, as _ will 
most of the desert plants and shrubs, 
Cacti excepted. 

I had not given particular attention 
to this gem until this year, perhaps due 
to the fact that while most of our wild 
flowers in this locality (Southeastern 
New Mexico) failed to flaunt their ethe- 
real colors because of the drouth, the 
lowly Thistle Poppy, considered a 
troublesome weed and pest by farmers 
here, came forth with all the splendor 
endowed to it by Mother Nature. This 
plant may be found growing in level 
stretches of plain, among the grass, very 
religiously avoiding patches of limestone 
soil that so frequently streak our plain 
and hill. 

The soil in which it makes the best 
showing is a rather rich, black soil, com- 
posed mostly of clay and with very little 
sand present; in fact the one thing that 
I particularly noticed was that the plants 
were larger, the flowers more gorgeous 
in a place where, when water was pres- 
ent, it stood some time about the roots. 


However, as stated above, the plants 
did not strenuously object to the ex- 
tremely hot, dry atmosphere that was 
experienced this past Summer. In fact, 
except for pitifully-dusty leaves, slightly 
drooped, and flowers somewhat smaller, 
the plant carried on its work of repro- 
duction as though in its normal state. 

A remarkable plant, this Thistle 
Poppy. 

Jack D. Wuireman, (N. M.) 
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Illustrative of the Linnaean Artificial System of Botany 


(This rare old illustration of “Flora’s Timepiece” was published in London in 1836) 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 
By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


‘Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers, 
That laugh to the summer’s day.” 


from F. Hemans’ “THE DIAL OF THE FLOWERS.” 


FLORA’S TIMEPIECE mer. The following are two different 
INNAEUS, Swedish botanist, lists that may serve as guides: 

(1707-1778), contrived his famous FLORAL CLOCK (NO. 1) 

Floral Clock by observing that Midnight. . Large-fowered Cactus.... Cactus grandiflorus 
many plants, following the course of the oe. § nd Sow Thistle... . Sonchus Lapponicus 
sun, open and close at certain fixed hours, 3 « * Yellow —--- isaee ————— 
thereby marking, with amazing accuracy, : ae froth Hawks Beard... a rm 

‘per . ae emerocallis fluva 
the passage of time. This unique clock .* a Shrubby. inked Steseciune freitiessem 
of flowers, which he appropriately called a. on --+++++++ Bonchus oleraceus 
“Flora’s Timepiece,” consisted of three = Faenn eee Sis eee 
divisions: a meteorological division, con- — Vida tan a ti teeees fenatp arenvis 
taining flowers that open or close earlier 19 « a Sendian’ Wns. sa eiadaaes 
or late, according to atmospheric con- — ae a beeeees Mesembryanthemum 
ditions and so indicating weather con- + a a ans ee sanenel 
ditions; a divi isuon he ealled tropical, 12 Midday. MUO WIE a vkesdicusees Mesembrayanthemum 

erystallinum 
consisting of plants that open at sunrise 1 o'clock.. Proliferous Pink......... Dianthus prolifer 
and close at sunset; and a horological 2 { -: a» ane a 
e e. Di eteeevesenaes 0D on iaraxacum 
division, consisting of flowers that open 4 _—s  ~aCaemne Alyssum alystrides 
and close at fixed and invariable hours. . prening Primrose... .. —— 
es i dit & an 600.6 %0.04 
So precise, indeed, are the habits of many 7 “ .. Naked-stemmed Poppy... odie audionaiie 
plants, that since earliest times the sub- ; a a wo see ma eevee oe —— 
oe innaea) 
ject has been a favorite one among all 30 « * Por eIpomes...--.-.. a purpures 
races of people. . i eee t-flowering Catch-fly. Silene noctiflora 


Readers will be especially interested 
in this Floral Clock as many right now 
are either engaged in planting or else Ketween 3 and 4 A.M... Bind-weed of the hedgerows 


At 5A . Naked-stalked P, 
preparing to make gardens for the Sum- ‘Chichoranac tia iaciaae 


LIST NO. II—FLORAL CLOCK 
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atu 5 and 6 A.M... Nipplewort and Day Lily 


At6A ... Many of Nightshades (Solonaseae) 

Between 6 and 7 A.M.. . Sow Thistle and Spurrey 

eee Water Lilies, Lettuces 

At 7to8 A.M.......... Venus’ Looking-glass 

> ee Wild Pimpernel 

(1 er Wild Mangold 

At9 to 10 A.M......... Ice Plant 

At 11A.M............. Purslaim, Star of Bethelem 

At 12 Midday. ......+. Many Mesembryanthemum (Ficoid 
family 

pL Scilla Pomeridiana 

Between 5 and 6 P.M.... Silene Noctiflora 

Between 6 and 7 P.M... Marvel of Peru 

Between 7 and 8 P.M... Cereus Grandiflorus, Tree Primrose 

 ) Sr Purple Convolvulus 


The most interesting of the night flow- 
ers is perhaps the Cereus Grandiflorus, 
or Night-blooming Cactus. It is quite 
magnificent and deliciously fragrant. The 
Marvel of Peru gets its French name 
Belles de Nuit because of its night-flower- 
ing habit. 

THE~ QUEEN’S RUFFLES 

The common “Blue Bells’ of Scotland 
and England were once the only source 
of starch used to stiffen the high neck 
ruffs worn in the days of “Good Queen 
Bess.” 

PARAGUAY TEA OR YERBE MATE 

Ilex Paraguayensis grows in South 
America and is one of the Hollies. It 
is surprising, judging by the many in- 
quiries that have reached me, that present- 
day druggists are ignorant of this botanie, 
since it is a reliable old stand-by. Prob- 
ably the younger generation of druggists 
are more concerned with patent com- 
pounds and synthetic drugs. One man 
wrote inquiring about raising this as 
a crop to sell. It does not grow in 
this country and takes several years, I 
believe, t, grow. There is not much 
money, if any, to be made raising drug- 
plants as it takes such quantities to make 
even a pound after dried; besides, until 
recently, herbals have not been much in 
demand. In other lands where a busi- 
ness is made growing them, labor is cheap 
and many of them require certain soil 
conditions; some are rare because so diffi- 
eult to grow. On the other hand there 
are many valuable medicinal plants, so- 
ealled weeds, growing .almost under our 
noses, that it would be wise to learn their 
names and their virtues just for one’s 
own use. Years ago druggists owned 
their own herbal gardens, especially in 
England; and, since history repeats her- 
self, perhaps the style will again come 
into fashion. 


WINNING THE WAR WITH DANDELIONS 


The Dandelion is a native of Greece 
although it now grows in almost all parts 
of the world. English schoolboys during 
the days of 1915-16 were urged to spend 
Saturdays in the country gathering dan- 
delion roots. The roots were packed up 
and sent off, and the boys were told 
they were needed to “help win the war.” 
Whether they were to be used medicinally, 
or perhaps in experiments regarding 
poison-gas antidotes, it was not said. 

Dandelion, according to some, is of 
great medicinal virtue; others deny it. 
Cooked as greens it is excellent. The 
French, Dutch, and Italians are all fond 
of dandelion greens. Its use has been 
recommended for liver diseases, consti- 
pation, and a host of other ailments. 
The roots dried, roasted, and g-ound to 
powder, were made into Dandelion Coffee, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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March in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


UST about now the wise gardener is 

making plans to plant scads and scads 
of seeds of those lovely new double 
Nasturtiums. For several seasons past 
we have had Golden Gleam, that ex- 
tremely floriferous double-yellow; and 
now a new hybrid strain is being offered 
of doubles of all the nasturtium colors 
under the sun. They are labelled “Gleam 
Hybrids,” and the seedsmen who offer 
them promise everything in the way of 
floriferousness, ease of culture, color 
range, ete. If you live in Southern Cali- 
fornia you may plant the Gleam Hybrid 
seeds now but for farther North it would 
be well to wait a bit. 


In looking over friends’ gardens, 
have you noticed the scarcity of true- 
blue flowers? Their color is needed to 
give contrast to the many flowers of 
red, yellow, white, orange, mauve, and 
intermediate shades. Resolve this Spring 
to tuck in a planting of the various blue 
flowers. There are more of them than 
you think. Right now would be a good 
time to plant, some in flats and some in 
the open ground. Secure seeds of blue 


Bachelor Button, blue Larkspur, blue 
Salpiglossis, blue Viscaria, Nolana, 
Nemophila; deep-blue Myosotis, Ne- 


mesia, Nigella, Agathea, Anchusa, blue 
Canterbury Bells, Delphinium, Blue 
Flax, and Catananche. When _ bloom- 
ing times-comes your garden, like the 
name of Abou ben Adhem in Leigh 
Hunt’s poem, will lead all the rest. 


Those of you who have Rock Gar- 
dens, (and who has not?), are perhaps 
dismayed at times to find that some 
dainty miniature plant which you have 
purchased and set with great care has 
grown so extravagantly that it has 
spread and obliterated all the other 
diminutives. The trouble is that you 
have been too kind to it, fed it too 
well, and watered it too frequently. 
Short them on food and water, and they 
will continue to be miniatures; feed 
them and they will become gross. <A 
large number of rock plants live in 
very poor soil. 


_This month you may plant those de- 
ciduous trees, shrubs, or vines that you 
have seen elsewhere and coveted so long. 


Shoots from the old clumps of Chrys- 
anthemum, Golden Glow, Shasta Daisy, 
Golden Rod, and Michaelmas Daisy may 
be separated and planted elsewhere; then 
the old clumps destroyed. Only the 
young and vigorous shoots from around 
the edges of the plants should be taken. 
If this is done each year at this time, 
it insures finer perennials and keeps the 
clumps from becoming wildernesses of 
twigs. 


One living on the coast of California, 
when visiting inland, is apt to see and 
admire flowering trees of subtropical 


origin and to resolve right then and 
there to have a Jacaranda, a Banana 
Tree, a Flame Tree, or a Tree Fern “just 
One would do well to make 


like that.” 
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a few inquiries of nurserymen first, for 
most of the subtropicals do not do at 
all well in the chill and vigorous wind 
from the Pacific. In a _well-sheltered 
patio Banana Trees do fairly well, but 
if their long tender leaves get a touch 
of the ocean wind they are whipped to 
shreds in a short time. 


This month the Buddleia or Butterfly 
Bush may be severely pruned. Save 
some of the likeliest switches and stick 
them into the ground in an out-of-the-way 
spot’ to grow on into more Butterfly 
Bushes. 


Cuttings of Salvia, Marguerite, Helio- 
trope, and Poinsettia may be taken. 


If you admire Montbretias, now is the 
time to plant the bulbs or corms for 
late summer bloom. 


Broadleaf Evergreens may be planted 
now. 


Annual and perennial seed to be 
planted now are: Aster, Petunia, Colum- 
bine, Coreopsis, Gaillardia, Shasta Daisy, 
Bellis, and Canterbury Bells. By the 
way, there are several fine new varieties 
of the Gaillardia, as far removed from 
the harsh old red and yellow “Blanket 
Flower” as the Antipodes. 


Plant glad corms this month, a few 
at a time, as they sprout. 


Another Transplanted Lilac 


N the year 1886, a Lilac Bush was 

planted in the yard of our new home. 
It was clay soil and near where several 
kilns of brick were burned. It grew 
poorly and was a stunted, scrubby bush, 
never blooming to do much good,—some- 
times had two or three clusters of bloom. 
It was the common old-fashioned purple 
Lilac. It stood in that spot for twenty 
years, and each Spring there was the hope 
that it would be full of bloom. 


Then came street paving, which necessi- 
tated street widening. Our Lilac Bush 
was near the sidewalk, which had to be 
moved in several feet. The man said the 
bush would not be in the way, but when 
they were grading I looked out one day 
and saw a workman just poised with an 
axe to cut the bush. 

I rushed out there like a whirlwind and 
said aplenty, the gist of it being that if 
the bush was in the way, they must move 
it and reset it. They laid aside the axe 
and took spades instead, and it proved to 
have more roots than tops. While two 
men were digging up the bush, two more 
were digging a hole to set it. The ball of 
roots was so heavy that they hitched a 
horse to it and pulled it to the new place. 
Then they found the hole was not large 
enough, and when I looked again one man 
had a sharp spade and was cutting it 
down, removing roots and soil. They saw 
me coming again, so began to widen the 
place to plant it instead. It was finally 
in its new location, and I carried water 
from a well, and watered it. 





Was hot and dry that Summer, and I 
had a bright idea. Each wash day I gave 
it the wash water, both suds and rinse 
water. It must have liked the dose, for 
in late Summer it made fat new buds; 
and the next Spring it bloomed, more than 
it had in all its twenty years put together, 
and the bush itself grew into an immense 
one in the next few years. I continued 
giving it the wash water in Summer, and 
it would be so covered with blooms as to 
be a purple bush. Neighbors and all who 
saw it exclaimed over its abundance of 
bloom. Though it has been more than 
twenty years since it was moved, it is still 
a huge purple bouquet every Spring. An- 
other thing I did that may have helped, 
was to cut the blooms after they were 
brown, and not let seed pods form. At 
first, I could reach them from the ground; 
then I had to stand on a chair, and finally 
had to use a step-ladder. It took per- 
haps an hour to cut them, and that is 
little to pay for abundance of bloom the 
next year. 

Miss Dora Wuopsrey, (Mo.) 


Simple Way of Binding the Flower 
Grower 


EVERAL readers have advanced dif- 

ferent methods of preserving the 
articles in THE FLOWER GROWER that in- 
terest them most. The scrapbook method 
has appeared frequently, while different 
ways of binding have also been sug- 
gested. Each one has a perfect right 
to his own ideas, and I do not wish to 
make any criticism; but I do not person- 
ally take to the scrapbook method as it 
makes the twelve issues messy, and should 
the reader become interested later in some 
other flower or shrub he does not know 
where to look for information on that 
subject. This is where an index is a 
time-saver. 

I do not claim my method of preserv- 
ing THE FLoOweR GROWER is ‘he only 
one, nor the best, but it is one that is 
easily accomplished and affords a quick 
means of locating the article wanted. 

I take my twelve issues and the index 
to the local print shop, and with a power 
punch I punch a hole about two and 
one-half inches from both the top and 
bottom, and far enough in so that the 
holes will not easily tear out. I also 
punch the index to the same dimens‘ons. 
I then have two pieces of cardboard such 
as is used for binding receipts and order 
blanks, eut one-quarter-inch larger than 
the magazine, punched to match the holes 
in the magazine itself. I then insert the 
index between the cardboard cover and 
the first issue, and then tie the whole 
together by a cord run through each hole 
and tied in a bow knot on the top side. 
Thus you have the whole volume together 
in a way that makes consultation both 
convenient and quick. 


A. M. Martin, (N. Y.) 


Epitor’s Note:—tThe suggestion to punch 
the holes is perfectly O.K. if a punch is avail- 
able: but if no punch is available. the holes 
ean be bored with most any sort of a drill bit 
Whether punching or drilling. the copies of 


THE FLOWER GROWER and the boards which 
are used for binding should be held tightly br 
means of some sort of a clamp. Hand elamp 
screws are available most anywhere now, and 
would be usable for this purpose. ©The in- 


genuity of the individual can be used here to 


advantage. 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


High, low, March winds blow, 

Waken the trees that are old and slow, 
Hang out the jessamine’s trumpets of gold, 
The sweet yellow crocus and jonquil unfold. 


N this section, March is the month 

when Nature begins to awaken from 

her long winter sleep. Snowdrops 
and Crocuses push forth from the 
warming earth; and shrubs and trees 
start leafing. Birds return from the 
South, and the world about us takes on 
a rejuvenated appearance. Everywhere 
we look Mother Nature is beginning to 
deck the earth with fresh robes of green, 
which by contrast is apt to make the 
signs of wear about the house and grounds 
more conspicuous. Give Nature.a hand 
by removing from the grounds and 
garden all debris, but do not remove 
the protective covering from fruits and 
perennial plants until the weather is 
warm and settled. 


This month you may plant indoors 
or in the hotbed or coldframe, seeds 
of Petunia, Salvia, Marigold, Ageratum, 
Aster, Cockscomb, Balsam, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Candytuft, and other desirable 
plants. By making these early sowings 
you will have, ready to set outdoors 
when the weather is settled, sturdy seed- 
lings that will provide an earlier dis- 
play of flowers and a much longer 
season of bloom in the flower garden. 
Many vegetables may now be started in 
the house or hotbed such as Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes, Pevpers, and Eggplant. In a 
coldframe you may sow seeds of Cabbage, 
Beets, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Kohl- 
rabi, Parsley, Lettuce, Radish, and other 
varieties that thrive in a cool atmosphere. 
As soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
oats, clover, barley, and similar field 
crops may be sown. Grass seed may even 
be sown on top of the snow in March. A 
mixture of blue grass and clover will 
be satisfactory for use on the lawn. 
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—Mary Wilson 


If the vegetable garden must be located 
some distance from the house, plan to 
have a small kitchen garden near by, 
so that it will be possible to run out 
at a moment’s notice to get fresh vegeta- 
bles to use in soups, stews, and other 
dishes. Such a garden will be put to 
more good use than a larger vegetable 
garden not conveniently located to the 
kitchen. Then too, spare moments may 
be used in the cultivation and eare of 
this small garden. In it plant Onions, 
Radishes, and also the Savory Herbs, so 
useful for seasoning; and Parsley for 
use for garnishing; also lettuce, leek, and 
other salad and soup Greens. 


In laying out your grounds be sure 
to bear the Birds in mind. Leave an 
out-of-the-way corner in which wild flow- 
ers which bear seeds relished by Song- 
birds may be grown. Plant in this spot 
also, in the proper time, seeds of hemp 
and Sunflowers. Set out on your grounds, 
shrubs and bushes that bear fruits pre- 
ferred by Birds, and that offer natural 
nesting places, where they may be safe 
and secluded. Plant barberry, juniper, 
and the lowly but lovely flowering elder- 
berry bush which furnishes garden bloom 
in the early Summer and a crop of 
luscious berries in the Fall. 


Prepare for your outdoor garden by 
taking cuttings from Geraniums, Zanzi- 
bar Balsam, Coleus, and similar house 
plants that are so readily rooted in the 
window garden, either in vessels of water 
or in soil. With but little work, these 


ean be ready to transplant outdoors when 
the bedding-out season arrives, and be 
well advanced to provide an early dis- 
play of flowers. 


For use with eut flowers, 





lemon-seented Ver- 


grow some of the 
benas. Cuttings from the new wood 


when they are planted in a hotbed will 
root very freely. 

If the only available space is a partly- 
shaded spot, do not feel discouraged, tor 
you may still enjoy a successful garden, 
by making a proper selection of variet‘es 
of plants, and making sure that the soil 
is well prepared and supplied with suffi- 
cient plant food, leaf-mold, and material 
that will tend to retain moisture during 
hot weather. In a shaded situation you 
may grow Forget-me-nots, Violets, and 
the hardy Primrose, Bluebells, Colum- 
bines and Pansies. Use Periwinkle for a 
ground cover. 


As vegetables and fruits are among 
the foods absolutely essential for our 
well-being, do not economize in the use 
of them. They are rich in vitamins 
and minerals. If at this time your stock 
of canned and stored fruits and vegetables 
supplied by your garden is exhausted, 
ample supplies of canned and fresh goods 
at reasonable prices are in the market. 
If the family budget will not allow for 
the purchase of the fresh products, the 
dried fruits and vegetables may be used 
quite satisfactorily instead. Indeed, if 
soaked for some hours, and then slowly 
“simmered,” (never boiled violently), 
they compare favorably with the fresh 
stewed produce. 


For a continuous supply of cut flowers, 
plan to try a bed of Zinnias, which 
are easy to raise. The improved strains 
are exceptionally attractive and just as 
easy to grow as the common sorts; and 
they may be had in a wide Yange of 
colors from the daintiest of pastel shades 
to deep, rich hues. Plant the seed in- 
doors in a shallow box or flat, not too 
close together, and in a comparatively 
short time the seedlings will appear. By 
keeping these in the light, and not letting 
the soil dry out, strong, stocky plants will 
be ready for transplanting when danger 
of frost has passed. 


Plant seeds of Sweet Peas just as 
early as you can work the ground. It 
is a good idea to soak the seeds before 
planting them in a double row in the 
trench, which has been properly pre- 
pared by having had stable litter or 
commercial fertilizer well worked into 
the bottom of it. Do not try to grow 
Sweet Peas on thin, poorly-drained so'l. 
They are gross-feeding and deep-rooting 
plants, and will go down to a depth 
of several feet for food and moisture 
if the soil is loose enough to permit it. 
A trellis of 2-inch wire netting may be 
placed so as to furnish support to the 
double row of plants. 


Now that preparat‘ons for active out- 
door gardening are in order, do not 
neglect your house plants. Keep them 
clean, give them plenty of fresh air 
and light, and water them judiciously; 
for too much water is just as harmful 
for your plants as too little. Remove 
all faded blooms, as these not only make 
the window garden look untidy, but may 
provide a hiding place for pests. Turn 
the pots from time to time to induce 
the svmmetrical growth that is to be 
desired in a specimen plant. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ARCH is so uncertain that it is 

difficult, if not impossible some- 

times, to do outside gardening. 
But garden time is here, so if the weather 
will not permit outside work, we must 
carry on indoors as best we can. 


Of. course we would not think of 
planting tomato, cabbage, cauliflower, 
eggplant, or pepper seed, or start sprout- 
ing the Sweet Potatoes in the open; but 
regardless of weather, we must get these 
Vegetables started at once, either in the 
hotbed or in boxes placed in sunny win- 
dows of our homes. 


There are a variety of ways that one 
may choose for growing sweet potato 
plants. One very simple method is plac- 
ing the root end of each Potato used 
in a jar of water. The least Potato sub- 
merged, the better the chance for more 
plants. When the plants reach a length 
of six inches, they should be broken off 
and the leaves for three inches on the 
stems removed. Place the plants in water 
as one might arrange a bouquet, and 
set aside in a light place until they are 
well rooted. The Potatoes will continue 
bearing plants indefinitely. When the 
plants have rooted, they are ready for 
outdoor planting; but should not be set 
out until after middle May, as they are 
easily killed by frost. A great many 
gardeners prefer starting their sweet po- 
tato plants in a hotbed. This perhaps 
entails the least work. Place the Potatoes 
close together, but not so they touch, 
and eover with about two inches of soil. 
Still another way is to partly fill a 
good-sized box with a good sandy soil, 
plant the Potatoes in this, and set the 
box in a warm place, keeping the soil 
moist. Planting them this way or in 
the hotbed, the plants are already rooted 
without further trouble. When it comes 
time to plant them, reach in with thumb 
and forefinger, close to the Potato, and 
break off rooted plant. In just a few 
days a new crop of plants will put in 
their appearance, and one may plant a 
succession of Sweet Potatoes from mid- 
May vntil late June. 


As soon as the ground is free of frost, 
remove the mulch from Asparagus. It 
should be safe to do this toward the 
close of the month. If the mulch is 
fine and well-rotted, it is a good plan 
to spade it in around the roots, after 
which a liberal sprinkling of salt on 
the ground puts the bed in good shape, 
and is really all the attention it needs 
for the rest of the Summer: unless it 
is to keep the weeds pulled. New aspara- 
gus roots planted as soon as the ground 
permits have a better chance of living 
than those planted later. 


Rhubarb will start growing with the 
first warm davs of March, poking red 
heads up through the mulch in a most 
surprising manner. To hasten a plant 
or two for earliest use, place a barrel 
or box over a selected spot and watch 
results. In a short time a rhubarb pie 
will be in order. 


If we have seeds left over from last 
year, but feel uncertain about them, plant 
a few of each in a box to check on them. 
One small box will take care of a variety 
of seeds, and but a week or two of time 
is needed until it may be determined 
how they rate. There are many kinds 
of seeds that are practically as good the 
second year as the first. 





Raised from plants produced in jars of 
water, these Sweet Potatoes weighed two 


pounds and over. They are not yams. 
Lettuce, Radishes, and Onions come in 
for outdoor planting the latter part of 
the month, providing the ground may 
be worked. Seed of Head Lettuce may 
be planted in boxes the first of the 
month and be ready for transplanting 
outdoors in early April. Beet seed may 


also be planted indoors at this time. 


Beets, Cabbage, Lettuce, Radishes, and 
Onions, withstand light frosts. But until 
the days are reasonably warm with bright 
sunshine, one is wise not to plant too 
much in the open ground. Seeds may 
rot before they sprout if the weather is 
wet and cold, or a sudden return of Win- 
ter may kill young plants that were 
coaxed through the ground by a few days 
of warmth. 


Saving for the Garden Budget 


AVING money on small items may 
not always be necessary, but in some 
cases it may mean the addition of some 
wanted bulb or plant to one’s garden. 


During the Summer one often buys ice 
cream containers. These cups take the 
place of plant bands and in fact we 
like them better, for, being firmer, they 
are more easily handled; they are water- 
proofed and so do not fall apart. Their 
one objection is that they are round and 
do not pack together quite as well as 
plant bands. You ean push out the bot- 
toms and set them in a pan to plant your 
seeds or tiny plants in, or use them just 
as they are. . 

After a year or two your plant tags 
or markers have to be replaced. They are 
often covered with writing, or, if they 
have been out-of-doors all year, they 
eannot be written on with ink because 
the ink runs. Instead of buying new 
tags buy a ten-cent can of white paint 
or enamel, and dip your old tags. The 


easiest way to do this is to put a line 
between two trees or sticks, dip your 
tags, and hook their little wires over 
the line. 

The wire on your tags usually breaks 
after it has been used a few times. 
Copper wire should be used to replace 
the old wire, because it does not rust. 
If you buy copper wire by the spool it 
is quite expensive. The seven-strand an- 
tenna wire furnishes-the cheapest supply 
of tag wire. There is seven hundred 
feet in every one-hundred-foot antenna. 
It can be cut in suitable lengths for the 
plants on which the tags are to be used. 
They are easily untwisted. The cost of 
the antenna is about thirty-five cents. 

Many times one would like to give a 
friend some eut flowers, but if laid in 
the car they may be wilted before they 
reach home, if the weather is hot. We 
keep all the tin eans of suitable size; 
coffee cans, ete. Then I get a ten-cent 
ean of enamel, and enamel them brown 
or black. The flowers look much better 
if the tin is painted. These are also 
handy to store cut flowers in. 

Rutru Hopason, ( Wise.) 


An Experience in Setting 
Tomatoes 


| NOTICED a Tennessee friend giving 
her experience in setting late Toma- 
toes, which is very good. The same is 
good for early ones as well. I think one 
great trouble with our early setting is 
putting the plants out when too small. 
This year we used transplanted plants 
that were at least 15 inches high. As it 
was rather dry, we dug holes 8 or 10 
inches deep; with a spade placed the 
plants, raking enough dirt in to hold them 
in place, then watered freely and allowed 
this to soak in. Then we finished filling 
holes, pressing dirt firmly. We did not 
lose a plant; they didn’t even wither, and 
by June 20 had ripe Tomatoes and vines 
full of fruit and fruit buds. 


Mrs. J. T. D., (Tenn.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. For what purpose does the adult 
Scarabaeus (Dung-beetle) roll the tiny 
manure pellets always seen in locali- 
ties frequented by the Beetle? 

2. How old are the young of the common 
Brown Rat before they rear families 
of their own? 

38. What animal furnishes, with his win- 
ter fur, the luxuriant ermine used only 
by the very wealthy for fur trimming? 

}. Why is it that some species of plants 
are carnivorous? 

5. From what materials does the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird make its nest? 

6. How are young Bats fed by their 
mothers? 

?. What two common vines are related to 
the parasitic Dodder? 

8. Do young Porcupines have quills at 
birth? 

9. How can one tell the tracks of a bound- 
ing animal, such as a rabbit or dog, 
from those of animals that walk or 
trot? 

10. If an animal is moved from its winter 
hibernation into a warm room, will it 
awaken? 


(Answers can be found at the end 
of Wayside Ramblings Department.) 
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The Blue and Gold Border 


A NEW idea in flower growing,—the 
border of two colors, as blue and 
gold, or purple and white, or various 
shades of crimson and red with white. 
Of all these combinations blue and gold 
is perhaps the most lovely. Blue 
perennials suitable for this plan include 
the Veronicas, spicata and amethystina 
Blue Royal; Flax, Linum perenne; Del- 


phinium, Blue Butterfly; and _ single 
Canterbury-bells. 

Among blue annuals we have the 
Anchusa, Blue Bird; Ageratum, Blue 


Cap, and Swanley Blue. These would 
combine with the golden Coreopsis lan- 
ceolata, in occasional clumps; Helenium, 
both superbum and _ hoopesi, for 
perennials, 

For yellow annuals the best kinds for 
this border would be the Seotch Mari- 
gold, signata pumila, and Guinea gold; 
Calendulas, Lemon King, Chrisantha, 
and Radio; and the Golden Gleam Nas- 
turtiums, which are wonderfully brilliant 
when in full flower. 

The study of various color combina- 
tions makes this New Deal in flower ecul- 
ture profitable and intriguing. 


Mrs. Sevitita Trupo, (Vt.) 


Facts About Earthworms 


(= of our correspondents engaged in 
commercial floriculture asks whether 
there is much foundation for the belief 
that Earthworms are beneficial in their 
action on the soil. Naturally a gardener 
whose operations eall for a high state of 
tillage, and the preparation of compost 
for potting soil, would consider Earth- 
worms a nuisance rather than a help. No 
one wants them in a flower pot, nor in 
well-kept borders. Under these condi- 
tions man’s skill takes the place of 
natural forces. 

The first suggestion that Earthworms 
were really helpful came, we think, from 
Darwin, who decided that they exert a 
most important influence in the formation 
of the surface soil layer. The Earthworm 
nourishes itself by swallowing, succes- 
sively, portions of the surrounding earth, 
digesting a portion of its organic matter, 
and then ejecting the undigested earth in 
the form of casts on the surface. Fifty 
years ago Darwin ealeulated from actual 
observation that in a humid climate and 
in ground fairly stocked with worms the 
soil thus brought up may average from 
one-tenth: to two-tenths of an inch over 
the whole surface annually, so that in 
half a century the entire surface foot may 
be worked over. 

In addition to the mechanical effect in 
loosening the soil, permitting air and 
water to enter, there are the chemical 
effects resulting from the digestive proc- 
ess of the Worms, and also their habit of 
drawing grass and vegetable remains into 


their burrows. To the man with a 
tractor, worm-cultivation will seem an 
infinitesimal trifle, and yet the most 


efficient power of man and machine is 
but a trifle compared with the march of 
natural forces that have molded our uni- 
verse into habitable form—forces so vast 
that before them a thousand years may be 
as yesterday. 

—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Construction of Glass Gardens 


LTHOUGH there’s snow without, 
there’s always a bit of Summer 
within if you have a Glass Garden. 
Any glass jar with a cover may be used. 





Glass Garden in Fish Bowl 


Fish bowls are ideal. Clear glass covers 
are cut from window glass, or glass 
saucers may be used for covers. Moisture 
gathers on the cover and falls in showers 
of refreshing rain on the plants below. 
In the bottom of the jar place some 
pieces of charcoal and pebbles. Add 
soil suitable for the plants you wish to 
use, filling jar about one-third full, form- 
ing hills and valleys as you work. Moisten 
the soil thoroughly, but not so as to make 
it muddy. 


You will have gathered beforehand 
different varieties of moss (any kind 
except wood moss), tiny ferns such as 
maidenhair or walking fern, baby violets, 
rattlesnake plantain, or any small low- 
growing plant not having fleshy leaves. 
Rooted slips of foliage plants or of be- 
gonias may be planted if desired. Bits 
of rock, pebbles, shells, and tiny china 
animals from the ten-cent store add inter- 
est and life. 

Press moss firmly against the damp- 
ened soil, pushing it down the sides to 








Glass Garden in 
straight-sided Jar 


cover’ soil. My Garden is in an eight- 
sided fish-bowl and has moss of the 
tiny evergreen tree type, in the back- 
ground, with the velvety kind forming 
an open space in the forest in the fore- 
ground. Two tiny brown china deer 
repose by a lake made by shellacking the 
back of a piece of mirror, which is 
placed on the soil, and the edges covered 
by moss arranged around it. A few 
brown rocks in the background add 
naturalness to the scene. 


Last Autumn I made up several Glass 
Gardens for Christmas gifts. Flower 
lovers appreciate them very much. Chi'l- 
dren enjoy them, also. 

To insure success, the following should 
be noted in earing for your Glass Garden: 
Do not set Garden in direct sunlight or 
in deep shade. A north window is ideal. 
Air by removing cover for a time once 
a week. At any sign of mold, remove 
cover for half a day. If an excessive 
amount of moisture collects on the glass 
too frequently, air until the cloudiness 
disappears. Sprinkle lightly when soil 
gets dry. Once or twice a year is usually 
enough. 

Mrs. Puiuie Jounson, ( Wisc.) 


Growing Japanese Iris 
Da car Iris can either be started 


by seed or propagated by division 
of plants. They grow easily from seeds, 
sometimes blooming the first season, if 
started early. 

Propagate by division in Spring only, 
and treat like ordinary perennials. Plant 
in clumps, working in plenty of well- 
rotted manure and some peat in prepara- 
tion of soil; but do not use lime, as these 
prefer a more acid soil than German Iris. 
A small application of 4-12-4 commercial 
fertilizer can be given for added fertility. 
If soil is dry when planted, water them in 
by soaking the ground thoroughly. 

Japanese Iris like a damp _ location, 
doing well on banks of streams or at 
lily-pool edge. They* require full sun, 
and an abundance of water during Spring 
and early Summer, till after flowering 
season which is in July. The size of 
blooms may be increased by the addition 
of liquid manure given just before blos- 
soming. Flowers are often six inches 
across. 

During late Summer they want a thor- 
ough rest, preferably with a natural 
climate of heat and drought. Keep all 
Iris well cultivated and weed-free. The 
first Winter after planting, give a good 
mulch of straw to prevent heaving. In 
Spring remove dead top and burn. This 
keeps down insect pests, such as the iris 
borer. If old leaves are taken off and 
burned each Spring, I don’t think the 
borer will ever bother. I have some fifty 
varieties of German Iris, also Siberian 
and Japanese, and have never had a borer 
in my bed yet. Have lost no Japanese 
Iris through severe Winters, and it goes 
below 25 below zero here, at times. 

Dig up, divide, and reset, about every 
five or six years. I find this often 
enough for any Iris except the German, 
which need resetting every third or fourth 
year. 

Mrs. Epwarp Seer, ( Minn.) 
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Editorial Notes 


HERE is a clipping from Washing- 
ton (AP) that sounds amusing, but 
so many smiles have developed into high- 
class inventions and discoveries, that one 
must needs hesitate before greeting any 
new suggestion with derision. 

“Scientists outlined a way Friday by 
which love and hate might be grown in 
a vegetable garden along with beans and 
carrots. 

Likewise, the annual exhibit of scien- 
tifie work of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington described a manner by 
which sorrow and joy might be planted 
along with beets and cabbages. 

These emotions, it was explained, de- 
pend chiefly on gland secretions and 
some: of the gland secretions which gov- 
ern emotions have been found by scien- 
tists to originate in the yellow pig- 
ments of plants. When the plants are 
eaten they help to manufacture in the 
body the hormones or gland secretions 
that govern emotional behavior.” 


Here is hoping the day will soon come 
when scientists can tell us which vege- 
tables to eat and which to avoid, to help 
us develop only good qualities. Doctors 
are already teaching the creed that health 
is largely a matter of correct diet. Now 
it seems that correct diet also helps to 
build character. Let’s hope the two 
diets will not interfere with each other. 


The day of the flower shows is not 
far distant. There is quite a difference 
of opinion as to the real object of such 
exhibitions; are they to advance the cause 
of horticulture and promote the growing 
of finer flowers, or are they to arouse 
a desire for more artistic arranging of 
flowers? Originally one would answer 
“ves” to the first part of this question, 
but of late years the latter aspect has 
gained such headway that the former is 
being, to a large extent, lost sight of. 

It would seem as though the first de- 
sire of each and every gardener should 
be to grow finer, more beautiful flowers; 
and to such gardeners the flower shows 
are a great help. How is one to know 
just how near to perfection his flowers 
are except by comparison with others? 
The flower show that has not lost sight 
of its original cause for being, is the 
best place to make comparisons. But we 
cannot agree with the gardener who de- 
clares, sometimes all too emphatically, 
that arrangement has no part in the 
shows. A beautiful specimen is some- 
thing to admire and to enjoy; still that 
alone is not satisfying. One may feel 
intense admiration for a perfect flower, 
but is that loving it? Doesn’t loving 
flowers mean a wish to live with them, 
either in the garden or in the house? In 
either place much of their charm has to 
do with handling and arranging, either 
as growing plants or as cut flowers. The 
various sections of the up-to-date show 
that might be roughly classed under the 
head, “Arrangements,” are of great value 
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in arousing an enthusiasm to study along 
this line and try for better results. 


have given such attention 
to arranging flowers as the Japanese. 
For many centuries the art has been 
taught as one of the very fundamental 
principals of culture. Japanese flower 
arranging is being more and more studied 
by other nations as a foundation on which 
to develop their own art. We Western- 
ers cannot hope to gain a very deep in- 
sight into the Japanese art with its net- 
work of symbolism. Our florists use the 
slogan, “Say It With Flowers.” How 
very meager our “Say” is! The Japanese 
really make flowers and the arranging of 
them, most expressive to one who carries 
the key. There are good books explain- 
ing the various phases of arrangement as 
taught by the different schoois in the 
countries of Asia and Europe. America 
has no individual school, but adopts and 
adapts features from all. 

In some of the large cities, courses in 
Flower Arrangement as well as Judging 
are held, vsually by State Federations of 
Garden Clubs. 


Useful Hints for March 


I AVE your new seeds come? This is 
the month for starting the slower- 
rerminating ones in flats, to get the season 
started as early as possible. A _ very 
small percentage of amateurs really man- 
age such work with any degree of suc- 
cess. Why not save a considerable loss 
of seed by taking your choicest ones at 
least, to a florist? Many florists will be 
not only willing, but glad, to start your 
plants and at no unreasonable cost. 


No people 


Why not make a resolution to start 
this year, the moment snow is off the gar- 
cen, to spray and wage a relentless war 
against both insects and disease? Let’s 
try spraying the ground as well as the 


plants themselves. Many pests and 
germs winter over in the soil. Catch 


them before they emerge. Aphis survive 
in the egg stage. The minute rings are 
attached to stems and grasses. If these 
are kept sprayed with nicotine, from late 
March, onee.a week on through the en- 
tire season, the garden should be quite 
free of these unwelcome and rapidly- 
multiplying pests. 


Preparedness might be considered the 
keynote of March; getting ready for the 
new growing season which is just around 
the corner. Have you attractive supports 
for each of your Peonies? A _ beautiful 
plant may be made an eyesore if tied up 
any old way to keep blooms from being 
beaten down by storms. <A support is 
almost always an essential with Peonies, 
as the flowers are so heavy. They can 
be supported very neatly and the sup- 
port not noticeable enough to detract 
from the attractiveness of the plant. 
When Spring comes Peonies shoot up so 
rapidly that the gardener will be caught 
unawares unless March is devoted to 
getting ready. Then there are sprays 
that should be on hand by the first sign 
of Spring. It is so easy to put off, that 
urgent need comes and eatches many an 
amateur gardener unprepared. Profes- 
sionals could not afford to be so slack 
as their living depends on their ability 


to produce the best, which we all know 
cannot be done except at the price of 
eternal vigilance. 


Apios Tuberosa (Groundnut) 


HEN we first saw the illustration 

and read the glowing description of 
Apios Tuberosa in the plantsmen’s cata- 
logues; read of the luxuriant growth and 
cense shade it would produce for arbors 
and verandas, we had our doubts;—we 
thought of a tangle of the plants we 
found when out botanizing in our school 
days. They were growing on the dry 
steep bank of a small river. They were 
all snarled and tangled up, not having 
anything to climb upon but themselves 
and a few neighboring weeds. 

We gathered’ some of the flowers and 
later carried them to school; the in- 
structor inquired where we found them. 
On being told, we saw a look of doubt 
upon his face; “Why!” he said, “my 
sister has some flowers like those growing 
in the house.” 

Remembering our first view of this plant, 
we did not invest in tubers. Years later 
we received one with other plants in ex- 
change, and planted it in the garden, at 
an angle of the house on the east side 
where it would have the morning sun; 
in fact, we did not eare very much for 
it, so it did not get a very prominent 
place. 

The tuber was the size of a small hen’s 
egg, and soon threw up a number of 
stems which were trained on strings to 
the eaves of the house, and then they 
extended along in the gutter, and must 
have been eighteen or twenty feet in 
length. The pinnate leaves were ten 
inches in length. 

The clusters of chocolate-colored, sweet- 
scented flowers were freely produced, 
but were completely hidden by the leaves. 

This extraordinary growth represents 
the effect of the environment upon plant 
life, and it applies to the human life also. 

The common name of this vine is 
Groundnut, also that of Wild Bean, which 
it shares with Phaseolus perennis. 

Habitat:—Moist places in meadows 
and along the banks of brooks and rivers; 
we have collected it in moist places in the 
sands of Cape Cod and waste places 
where it was twining on the tall grass 
and blackberry vines. It is a native of 
the United States and found growing 
wild from New Brunswick to Louisiana. 
In cultivation it is liable to spread from 
the tubers that are strung along on the 
twine-like (moniliform) roots, though 
many cultivated plants have this same 
objection of spreading ;—Physostegia for 
instance. 

The tubers were used for food by the 
Indians and are very nutritious, and 
would perhaps be cultivated for food if 
we did not have the potato. We have 
never tried it, but the texture is like that 
of the sweet potato. 

In cultivation, at least half shade and 
plenty of moisture and something to 
climb upon, seem to be its needs. 

There is another species, Apios Price- 
ana, listed. This species has a large soli- 
tary tuber and clusters of rose-colored 
flowers; native of Kentucky. 


I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 
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Children’s Garden 


Primer 
LESSON 3. THE SOIL 
HE soil is the home of the plant, and 
should consist of the best materials 
for plant growth. The gardener speaks 
of three kinds of soil. 

Sand is rough, hard, loose particles 
which water runs through easily. 

Clay is very fine particles packed close 
together which makes it hard, cold, and 
damp. Water makes it mucky; and dur- 
ing dry, hot weather it bakes and eracks 
in the sun. 


Sand Humus 


Clay 








Humus is decayed leaves, roots, and 
sticks. It retains moisture and is very 
light. 

Good Garden Soil is a mixture of these 
three kinds of soil, and is called loam. 
It falls apart easily and does not chunk. 
Make your garden soil as near like loam 
as possible. If your soil is clay, add sand 
and humus until it feels soft and does not 
chunk. If sandy, add clay and humus 
until solid and will retain water better. 

By experimenting, you will have at- 
tained the first requirement of a good gar- 
dener—you will KNOW your soil. 

Rutu H. LeEe 


March Nature Study 


MACH is a good month for trips 
into the woods and along the ponds 
and creeks, to study Nature. Snow may 
still be seen in some places but along the 
sunny side, the snow is usually melted. 

At this time some tiny plants can be 
seen to push up even through the snow. 
Early bulbs will be starting their growth, 
some even in bloom. 

A few early arrivals among the birds 
may be heard by this time. The meadow- 
lark, robin, and sometimes the bluebird 
ean be heard to sing their sweet early- 
spring songs. Nothing is as sweet to the 
ear as the first bird-songs after the long 
quiet winter days. 

Tree buds are interesting to watch as 
they begin to grow and develop day by 
day. Some trees and shrubs put out blos- 
soms before they grow leaves. The woods 
take on a bright color in early Spring as 
the buds unfold. 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 


Bark Hunting 


ARCH is a little early for flowers, 

but it is a fine time to go out into 

the woods and parks and try to name the 
different kinds of trees by their bark. 
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Sugar Maple has large, loose seales, of 


rather light color. 
Red Maple’s bark-seales are small and 
dark colored. 


Silver Maple is nearly smooth and 
lighter than the Red Maple. 

Beeches have lovely, smooth, silvery- 
gray bark and fat trunks. 

River Birch has paper-like, reddish 
seales. 

Yellow Birch has silvery, yellowish- 
gray, shaggy bark. 


Paper Birch has pure-white paper-like 
bark. 

Cherry has dark, brownish-black bark. 

Scarlet Oak has hard, coarse seales. 

Red Oak has dark, finer seales. 

White Oak has small seales, lighter than 
the other Oaks. 
Tulip Tree 
eolor. The 

drical. 
White Ash has a smooth, regular bark 
that does not seale off until very old. 
Butternut has numerous smaller 
Common White Hickory (Shagbark), 
is separated into large shaggy plates 
Elms have small, 
which is very hard. 


darker in 
and eylin- 


has 
trunk is 


fine seales, 


straight 


seales. 


finely-grained bark 


Sycamore has patches of almost pure- 
white, where scales have come off. 

Get small specimens of each kind of 
bark you find, and label them correctly 
by pasting a small slip of paper on the 
under side of the bark. 

These specimens can be attached to stiff 
eardboard, with a leaf, seed pod, and 
flower of each tree, along with a snap 
shot or drawing, showing the tree’s size 
and shape. 

Rutu H. Ler, (N. Y.) 


Desert Plants for the Door-Step 


N Summer, even in the Northern States, 
we can have a bit of the desert on our 
door-steps. One of the best and most 
satisfactory plants for placing on the step 
or porch beside the door is the Century 
Plant. 

It withstands the hot sun, if used on 
the south or west; and is more able to 
withstand the knocks it might receive with 
so many going and coming through the 
door. They have sharp thorns so will not 
be likely to be bothered very many times 
by eats and dogs brushing against them. 

There are two kinds of Century Plants; 
one is entirely green in color, and the 
other one is green in center with yellow 
strips along the sides. They bloom after 
about twenty-five years, so they are not 
very desirable if blooms are desired. The 
large plants should be placed in large tubs 
or half-kegs, and of course need to be 
brought into the house during cold 
weather. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 


' tween 


A Fella’s Friends 


Sometimes deep down inside you 
When you think nobody’s ’round, 
You just sit and get t’ thinking 
How things grow out of the ground. 


And what makes you feel so friendly 
With the things you made to grow, 
Even when you get in trouble 
Feelin’ like your flowers 


know! 

Now my dog’s a pal,—lI like him, 
And I like to ride my bike, 

And my bird house has a fam’ly; 
Still, of all the things I like, 


Seems like nothin’ you can think of 
B’longs so specially to you, 

Or can give a fella comfort, 

Like the flowers that he grew. 


THERESA ELIZABETH ENGLISH, ( Mass. ) 


Parts of a Plant 
I. ROOTS 


|? is important to understand how a 
plant lives if you expect to be a good 
gardener. 

Plant a radish seed in a pot or dish and 
when two leaves appear, examine the root. 
You will notice that the root anchors the 
plant to the ground, and the many root- 
lets which extenc from the main root 
spread through the soil in search of water 
and the mineral salts on which they feed. 


Plants may have one long root called a 
tap root, or they may have many small 
roots near the top of the ground, called 
surface roots. Plants with tap roots can 
stand long, dry periods, and ean be eulti 
vated deeply; but are not easy to trans- 
plant. Plants with surface roots cannot 
stand dry weather, must be cultivated 
shallowly, and ean be transplanted easily. 


Plant Fadish 
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rools in moist air 20. 


Place a radish seed in a glass dish be- 
two moist blotters. Cover with 
glass. Place another seed in moist sand. 
When both seeds have germinated and the 
roots are an inch long, examine them. 
The root grown in moist air is covered 
with many slender, short, root hairs be- 
cause water was easily obtainable. The 
root grown in sand has less root hairs, 
and those present are long and are cling- 
ing to particles of sand seeking moisture. 
This little experiment shows the way roots 
can change to meet the needs of the plant. 


Rutu H. Lee 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the 


Catalogues 


(Continued from page 111) 


sunshine until they are established and 
giving care to their watering. They 
enjoy a sunny, well-drained situation. 
ECCREMOCARPUS SCABER 

Although this climber has long been 
known in European gardens and I saw it 
in Florida years ago, it seems to have 
escaped the attention of northern gar- 
deners. It is probably more correct to 
say that we of the North have shied away 
from it because garden literature speaks 
of it as a half-hardy perennial, often 
neglecting to add that it blooms the first 
year from seed and may be treated as an 
annual. It is a woody climber, getting 
from five to seven feet high in the North, 
clothed in two-parted leaves, bearing an 
abundance of inch-long, tubular, orange 
blossoms for two months in late Summer. 
It is a good trellis subject, a trailer for 
a rocky slope, or in fact for any position 
where a sun-loving, tendril-climber can be 
used. Seeds, which are listed by Thomp- 
son and Morgan, Ipswich, England, can 
be started into growth indoors in early 
Spring and transplanted to the open after 
danger of frosts is passed. 


An Advertising Man Tries Flower 
Growing and Finds a New World 


(Continued from page 119) 


more crowded them into pots as the root 
growth was so great they had to be torn 
when packing into pots, even 7 in. pots 
heing too small. But nothing stopped 
those plants—they all came into bloom 
and lasted for weeks. Next year I will 
love every part of chrysanthemum grow- 
ing and plant ‘a number of unusual 
varieties. 

My entire garden cost between 50 and 
60 dollars and I paid for it entirely 
out of “beer money.” I mean that I 
gave up beer and what I saved on beer 
paid for the entire garden. I know 
now, that between spending your money 
for seeds, bulbs and plants and spending 
it for some other and more fleeting 
pleasure, your money buys a great deal 
more in flowers than in anything else I 
know of, barring not a thing in the 
whole world of pleasures. 

So “what you ean afford” is not the 
factor some people think it is. A little 
pleasure sacrificed here and a movie or 
theatre given up there, and a garden is 
soon paid for, without any extra expense 
—no matter how poor a family is. 


he the Spring I reduced my waist line 
11% inches by working in the garden— 
having a simply wonderful time. As it 
grew hotter my ambition cooled off and 
never did I touch a thing or do a thing 
unless it was a pleasure. So many, many 
worn out business men could do them- 
selves so much good, get themselves into 
prime condition, reduce their weight, off- 
set that all-day-at-the-desk strain —if 


they would only grow their own flowers. 
It is much better—a thousand times bet- 
ter than gymnasiums and what you save 
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in doctor bills makes it all wortn while. 
Indigestion goes, surplus fat goes, and 
your soul grows warm and happy to think 
you have not entirely forgotten it. 

Not only that, but a man’s innate love 
of wearing old clothes can be enjoyed to 


the full. You do not, thank the Lord, 
dress for gardening, and no matter how 
dressed up your visitors may be they al- 
ways enjoy seeing you in old clothes—no 
matter how dirty—if they know you have 
been gardening. 

This year I am waiting patiently for 
the spring books to come out. If I go 
down under what I spend for seeds and 
plants, I will go down amidst a sea of 
beauty anyway. Last year I had some 
500 feet of garden and it was too much. 
This year I at first rejoiced in knowing 
I had a much smaller place. But around 
me there is about a thousand acres of 
prairie—and already I am planning to 
dash all over it, digging little holes and 
planting unusual flowers to grow amidst 
the long grass. I have a whole landscape 
to paint and am going to do it, “come 
hell or high water.” Of course will have 
to pray for rain and will go mostly after 
flowers that bloom in June and July. But 
what a time I will have hunting through 
the books to find things to grow. 

This next Spring I am going to go 
strong for the best and most unusual 
varieties I can buy. In those are beautiful 
double petunias, pansies from seed, hybrid 
dahlias, faney asters and chrysanthemums, 
and will search for the largest and loveliest 
of zinnias. I will buy from anyone that 
has something specially good and what 
a good time I expect in my search. 
Mrs. J. D. Eisele will be there in num- 
bers. No one ean help loving that rose. 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 121) 


considered a good blood purifier and an 
excellent tonic. Thoreau said Dandelions 
were the gold he had on deposit in coun- 
try banks; the interest paid him, health 
and enjoyment. They have always been 
highly esteemed in England, and it is 
said more than a_ hundred thousand 
pounds is sent out yearly from Europe 
for medicinal purposes. Our own In- 
dians knew of the dandelion’s virtues, 
and used it both raw and cooked. “The 
meanest weed of the garden, serveth unto 
many uses. . .” 


PERFUMED 
Certain butterflies give off sweet floral 
and fruity odors; while certain garden 
snakes, (I have been told), give off a 
mignonette smell. The cobra, it is claimed, 
smells like the pandanus, a Malayan 
plant. 


REPTILES 


THE QUEEN’S SOUP 

Queen Elizabeth was a temperate eater, 
it is said, and always refused the rich 
food at her table, partaking sparingly 
of plain wheat bread and a_ vegetable 
soup made of Chicory. There are in parts 
of Europe large chicory farms. It is 
sometimes used to mix with coffee. Chie- 
ory and Endive are similar, both nice as 
salads. A tea made of leaves and roots 
of Chicory, if taken fasting, is supposed 











to be highly beneficial to the liver, spleen; 
good for jaundice and so on. Endive 
has medicinal virtues also. At this time 
of year avail yourself of all the greens 
possible. 
ARABIAN PROVERB 

If you want to know how an ant feels 
when you step on it, just let an elephant 
tread on you. 


“For every green herb, from the lotus 
to the darnel, 

Is rich with delicate aids to help incuri- 
ous man.” 


Book Reviews 


FERNS OF THE NORTHWEST. By Theo- 
dore C. Frye, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, 
University of Washington. Sixty-two 
illustrations. 178 pp. Metropolitan Press, 
Portland, Oregon. Price $2.00. 


In this small volume is packed the prod- 
uct of more than thirty years of intensive 
study in the primeval forests, covering 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, British Colum- 
bia, Montana, Wyoming, Central and North- 
ern California. It has proved a rich tramp- 
ing ground, and the author _ includes 
besides the ferns, club-mosses, quillworts, 
and horsetails. There are systematic keys, 
diagrams, and descriptions, amplified to 
satisfy the most exacting scientist. For the 
layman the book is replete with popular 
legend, folklore, real and imaginary meiici- 
nal values, and is a more complete guide 
to physical characteristics than is usually 
offered by a manual. While the fern flora 
of the West is distinctly different from that 
of the East, we are pleased to note some 
familiar forms, notably the loved maiden- 
hair fern. The book will prove helpful in 
understanding the growth of, as well as 
identifying, the plants on the ground 
covered. 


GONE RUSTIC. By Cecil Roberts. Illus- 
trations by Percy Home. 318 pp. D. 
Appleton—Century Company, New York. 
Price $2.50. 


This is a delightful result of the purchase 
of an Elizabethan cottage in old England. 
We like the homely and at times amusing 
philosophy which the author mixes with his 
gardening, the birds, the trimming of the 
ramblers, the planting of the tulips, and the 
thrills as they blossom one by one. He has 
no use for big names and much prefers 
a plain forget-me-not to any Myosotis. His 
observations on the longevity of cut flowers 
under varying conditions will be helpful to 
all flower lovers. There is a deserved 
tribute to the lowly earthworm and its help- 
fulness as a gardener. The book is light, 
easy reading, permeated with helpful hints 
in unexpected places, entertaining and rest- 
ful throughout, and makes one wish there 
were old English cottages and especially 


gardens within reach of all. 

30 HERBS WILL MAKE AN HERB 
GARDEN. By Helen Lyman. 31 pp. 
Oakland, Calif. 

We welcome this dainty little folder 


packed full of spicy notes on a subject of 
growing interest (pardon the pun). There 
are brief descriptions of the thirty leading 
herbs, directions for making an herb rock 
garden, a Shakesperean herb garden, and 
ways to make such delectable dishes that 
they make one want to go right out to the 
garden—or the kitchen—and get some of 
the appetizing odors to materialize. She has 
‘told much in small space, and all in a 
bright, breezy way which is at the same 
time convincing. 
BEssIE L.:PutTMAN, (Penna.) 
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JAPANESE IRIS AND WATER 


Recently some excellent articles on 
Japanese Iris have been appearing, and | 
have enjoyed them very much, for this is 
a favorite plant with me. These articles 
rightly stress the need of an abundance of 
water to obtain vigor and large flowers, but 
I am wondering whether many gardeners 
are not discouraged from trying these gor- 
geous flowers in their gardens through fear 
that they cannot supply water in sufficient 
quantity. 

It is true that they do their best when 
planted on the edge of pools or similar 
places, where the water supply is abundant 
and constant. But if we can be made 
happy by plants and flowers just a little 
short of perfection, we can grow them suc- 
cessfully in any border, where the ground 
is rich in humus. In most seasons the 
spring and early summer rains will give 
all the water they require; and if a drouth 
should come at any time before blooming 
season, a thorough watering once a week 
is all that is required. However, the water- 
ing must be well done, two or three gallons 
to each plant, and be sure that it reaches 
the depth of a foot. Then a surface mulch 
will help retain the moisture. Under such 
conditions they do splendidly in my garden, 
I have had established plants produce 
twenty to thirty flowers in a season, and 
do not consider them as difficult to grow 
as many other perennials. 

Evtmer H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


MASTODON STRAWBERRY 


You have printed articles on _ the 
Mastodon Strawberry, some of which have 
been rather pessimistic. 

I have had considerable experience in 
raising this Berry and am very much 
pleased with the results. I set out 500 
plants last April in hills two feet apart, 
and mulehed them at once with several 
inches of marsh hay. Little further atten- 
tion was given them except to water them 
occasionally and keep the blossoms picked 
off, until about June 15. From July J until 
November 3, when we had our first killing 
frost, we were never without Berries, and 
such Berries! Everyone spoke about their 
size and their mild, delicious flavor. When 
the frost finally came, there were hundreds 
and hundreds of green Beiries and blossoms. 

We have raised many kinds of Straw- 
berries both Everbearing and “June,” but 
have found none so satisfactory in every 
way as the Mastodon. 


W. C. ENGLISH, (Wis.) 


ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA NOT AN 
ANNUAL 

For the sake of keeping things straight, 
please rectify the error of F. J. Carter, 
(Ill.), who is under the impression that 
Anchusa myosotidiflora is an annual; it is a 
perennial and a very hardy and thrifty one 
at that, being a native of Siberia. 

I also do not agree with him that the 
‘other members of the anchusa family are 
unattractive.” A planting of six to twelve 
clumps of Anchusa Italica dropmore, or 
the newer opal, against a background of 
shrubs or low evergreens, is certainly a 
lovely sight. The trouble is that so many 
gardeners plant one specimen by itself, of 
this or that; it is masses and drifts of 
one kind of flowers that make a showing 
and please the eye. 


O. M. Pupor, (Wash.) 
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EGGSHELLS FOR WATERING HOUSE 
PLANTS 

Have you ever heard of using eggshells 

(put in jar and filled with water), for 

watering house plants once a week? It 

makes leaves glossy and bright. The lime 
from shells is also good for plants. 

Mrs. B. R. JOHNSON, 


(Iowa) 





Yucca 4'6” high, 4 years old, 3 spikes 
(Grown by Thos. W. Read, Ont.) 


UNUSUAL PLANTS FOR THE ROCK 
GARDEN 

In the January copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER appeared an article “Unusual 
Plants for the Rock Garden.” True, the 
sorts mentioned are. unusual and seldom 
seen, but I take exception to the use of 
plants which would prove not hardy and too 
difficult for the average gardener over the 
greater part of our country. 

Azalea procumbens is very beautiful, but 
has proved one of the most difficult of 
plants to grow here, where our Summers 
are very hot, and the air dry during that 
season; even if the soil is kept moist. 

Cytisus decumbens has not proved hardy 
in our section; once in several years a 
part of our plant will come through the 
Winter. It is a fine plant for poor soil 
but not hardy in our section. 

The Rock Jasmine I feel was the only 
plant mentioned that the average rock 
gardener would succeed with; and even 
they must have the right soil mixture with 
good drainage to survive very many 
seasons. 

Other plants mentioned are all very 
beautiful, but they were not practical for 
the average garden. It would seem to me 
with the wealth of material to choose from 
that Alpine Specialists have today, that 
plants which are hardy and more easily 
grown might have been selected. 


C. S. Faunce, ( Mich.) 


VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION 

Raising vegetables as we have the past 
few years for exhibition, we always buy 
new seed, so to be sure of true types. 

Let me tell you about the squash a 
neighbor grew from seed planted from one 
little Acorn (or Table Queen) squash which 
grew in our garden. She got an Acorn 
squash which was to be expected, but she 
also got a white “patty pan,” a yellow 
“crookneck,” and a long white and a long 
green! I believe we have material for many 
sports if we planted our own seed, for we 
raise the various green, orange, and blue 
Hubbards, and banana squash, all at one 
end of the garden; and where there is room 
the crooknecks, patty pans, and cocozeiles. 

KATHERINE Barrett, (N. Y.) 


BLANKET FLOWER 

Some years ago someone said in THE 
FLOWER GROWER that the Gaillardia was 
probably called “Blanket Flower” because 
it blanketed the ground. That is, it cov- 
ered the ground so completely it was like 
a blanket. 

Here in the rural South we call it that 
from its color, which is like the colors used 
a great deal by the old settlers to dye their 
blankets. Half a century ago, when country 
women spun, dyed, and wove their own 
blankets, brown, red, and yellow were favo- 
rite colors with them. They used some 
kind of stone to make dye, also barks from 
various trees. Coptis was used to dye a 
golden yellow, but it was used sparingly 
because it had a tendency to rot the 
thread. A few threads of this bright color 
in the border lent gorgeousness to the 
blanket, and did not affect its lasting 
qualities. Except for the border, made up 
of as brilliant stripes as it was possible for 
the weaver to evolve, the blanket was 
nearly always a solid color; and more often 
than not, it was a_ soft, reddish-brown. 
Sometimes it was a yellowish-brown or a 
peculiar shade of grayish-yellow. But the 
most common color combinations were the 
ones suggested by the Gaillardia—red- 
browns and gold. 

SALLy P. West, ( Ala.) 


NARCISSUS DO WELL IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

I think one hundred friends have told me 
that no kind of white Narcissus would 
bloom for them. Two friends brought me 
their Narcissus, and I gave them other 
things in return. The Narcissus all 
bloomed for me. 

Narcissus of all kinds work their way, 
from year to year, toward the surface, 
because they have such large, powerful, 
long roots that grow rapidly in the Spring. 
To prove this, plant any kind that forces 
well in the house and see them pop up with 
three inches of roots above the soil. This 
way of growing causes the late-blooming 
white Narcissus to be so dry that buds 
blast. 

Plant these sorts eight inches below the 
surface of the ground (six at least), and 
I think they will all bloom. Mine do in 
the hottest, sunniest places; but I plant 
a lot in northern, shady places to hold 
them back. I have known it to be 96° 
on my covered southern porch in the early 
Spring, when it was solid ice on the north 
side of the house. 

AppigE Forsom, (N. H.) 
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View of Garden and Pool through Arbor. 
and Sweet Alyssum on the other. 
at the end of the walk. 


MONTBRETIA IN THE SOUTH 
Monbretias, as well as gladiolus, should 
be dug every year. Southern women could 
make a lot of pin-money if they would dig, 


clean, and replant their bulbs in plowed or 


deeply-spaded ground eyery year. Old 
bulbs are worthless, and young bulbs do 


not grow large enough to be good for any- 
thing, if left in old, hard ground. Because 
the climate will not freeze bulbs, this does 
not mean that they will grow properly, with 
no care. 

I have bought thousands of Montbretias 
in the South, only to receive bulbs so small 
as to be unrecognizable as such. A good 
montbretia bulb should be as large as a 
nickle, and should not be OLD. 


AppIE Fousom, (N. H.) 


BIRD HOUSE INFORMATION 
Your little note, on page 62 of your 
February issue (1933), Bird Houses, impels 
me to pass on'information I have: 


U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No, 609 “Bird Houses and How to 
Build Them;” also Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1456—“Homes for Birds;” the latter is 


the more recent, 1925, and will answer the 
questions as to details of construction. 

There is a paper-bound pamphlet, “Golf 
Clubs as Bird Sanctuaries,” published by 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
which has fine suggestions for homes. 

Wrens are not difficult to attraet,— 
almost any kind of a house will do,—but I 
have had the best success with a house of the 
following dimensions: Floor 4 x 4 inches; 
depth 6 to 8 inches; entrance above floor 
3 to 4 inches; diameter of entrance 7%-inch; 
placed 8 to 10 feet above the ground in the 
shade. If the house is painted, use some 
dark color; I prefer a stain, walnut par- 
ticularly, but avoid bright colors. Be care- 
ful in cutting the opening; it should not 
be large enough to admit Sparrows or they 
may fiil up the house before the Wrens 
have a chance to look it over. 

If the Wren House is erected near the 
bedroom window, you will scarcely need an 
alarm clock, for Mr, Wren will begin his 
daily singing just after daybreak and keep 
it up nearly all day. In fact, that is about 
all he does, but he does a good job of it. 
If you do not mind his early rising and do 
enjoy his song, you will find him good 
company. Wrens seem to like to be near 
people, and given the choice of several 
nests are most likely to select one near the 
nouse. Keep this in mind when you put 
up your Wren House. 

m G. 


upp, (Ind.) 
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The stone walk has Star Petunias on one side, 
There is a Perennial Phlox Bed and Clematis Paniculata 


NAOMI SCHNEIDERHEINZE, (Iowa) 


PROPER CARE OF GARDEN TOOLS 

How much easier it will be for us to 
start our garden work next Spring if our 
tools have been properly cared for before 
they rust. Always clean them every time 
they are used. After using an old knife 





or wooden’ paddle,—everyone has his 
favorite way of doing it,—then take a 


metal dishrag, just like you use on your 
pots and pans, and get the last clinging 
bit of dirt off of them. Then rub over with 
a greased cloth kept in a coffee can on the 
work bench. 

To put them away for the Winter, I give 
the handle of every tool a coat of orange 
paint, as that color shows up much plainer 
than any: other among the grass and 
flowers. (I have tried red but it is not 
nearly so good.) Try the orange and I’ll 
guarantee you won’t have to spend so 
much time hunting for lost tools. Then 
give the metal part of every tool a good 
coat of grease, as a farmer does his plow, 
and hang away in the furnace room till 
Spring. I am sure you will be glad this 
was done in your slack time. 

HARRIET DANIELSON, (Iowa) 


DIGGING GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Loosening the ground to pull the bulbs 
might seem to be a simple thing, but I 
hardly ever knew anyone to do it correctly 
without being told. Years ago I saw a pic- 
ture of Mr. A , using the fork for that 
purpose, and every position was exactly 
wrong. 

Here is my way: Jsing the ordinary 
stirrup-handle digging fork, place the upper 
hand (right hand if you are right-handed) 
on top of the handle with the knuckles up; 
the lower hand with the knuckles forward. 
Raise the upper hand about as high as the 
ear, perpendicular or even a little over the 
row; then throw it down quickly, guiding 
the fork with the lower hand; then throw 
the handle down, thus prying the soil up, 
loose. Never lift at all. Mr. A , in the 
picture, held the fork as if he were shovel- 
ing, starting too low and stooping. One can 
loosen, as I direct, very rapidly and with- 
out stooping. Work to the left so as not 
to tread on the loosened ground. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 








WOVEN STEEL FOR CLEANING 
GARDEN TOOLS 


A discarded Chore Boy (woven steel pot- 
cleaner) is the very best thing I have found 
to clean soil or rust from a hoe, a spade, 
or other garden tools. It is handy to use 
and leaves a shiny surface. 

Mrs. Louise Jones, (Kans. ) 


TIMELINESS IN THE GARDEN 

There is magic in doing different things 
in the garden if one does not overdo the 
job. Today (October 16) I dug up a large 
Peony, divided it into three large and six 
small divisions, putting the small ones back 
into the place from which the clump had 
been taken, and the large ones located at 
strategic points elsewhere in the garden. 

I have separated my Narcissus bulbs, put- 
ting two rows back in the edge of the peren- 
nial border, and had a gallon of bulbs left 
for giving to friends and for planting in 
other places. 

Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


LIGHTING THE POOL 

One of the most delightful things about 
the Lily Pond and Fish Pool in our yard 
is the feature of under-water lights, for 
evening beauty. After several experiments 
the writer found the simplest way to make 
under-water lights is to insert rubber cov- 
ered wire through the hole of a wide flower 
pot five or six inches high; attach to this 
a waterproof socket; place the lamp of 
needed voltage in the socket; tape around 
the lamp and wire connection joints with 
rubber tape and over that regular electric 
lamp; put the socket and lamp down in 
the bottom, which is then filled with easy- 
flowing cement, being sure the lamp globe 


is buried in the cement about one inch 
above the socket. 
Forrest RIcHMOND, (Ohio) 


Answers to Bird Guessing Contest 


Canary. 
Raven. 

Jay. 

Bat. 
Whip-poor-will. 
Crow. 

Raven. 

8. Robin. 

9, Cuckoo. 

10. Eagle. 


rom. 
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Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


On Nature 


1. The manure pellets are used for food 
by the adult Beetles; also, the female 
deposits her eggs within the balls that 
the larvae may develop surrounded by 
food. 

2. Brown Rats begin to breed when less 
than six months old. 

3. The Large Weasels, or Stoats, northern 
members of the weasel family, provide 
the world with the white fur called 
ermine. 

4. Most insect-eating plants grow in 
marshy soil that lacks the nitrogen 
and sulphur which all plants need. 
Nature has equipped such plants with 


Answers to Tune In 


the ability to catch and to digest 
insects that furnish this needed 
nourishment. 


o. The nest is a tiny structure of plant 
fibers and cobwebs adorned with 
lichens. 

6. Young Bats are suckled at the breast 
of their mother. 

7. The Morning Glory and Cypress Vine. 

8. The Porcupine is born fully armed 
with spines. 

9. The track of all animals that hop or 
bound shows plainly that the hind feet 
track ahead of the front ones. Animal 
tracks on the snow are always interest- 
ing. 

10. Yes, and become quite lively; but the 

moment they are returned to low tem- 

perature they will become drowsy and 
fall asleep again. 


HELEN FE. Rvuyte, (Nebr.) 
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Home Storage of Seeds 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

It occurred to me this Fall, when I was 
gathering seeds from my garden, that a good 
subject, for an article in your magazine might 
be a “seedery’—some convenient method of 
storing and cataloguing seeds for next Spring. 
I have a lot of little glass jars ranged along 
a shelf in the pantry, but I imagine some much 
better way might be devised. 


T. C. Corserr, (Ill.) 


Answer: Seeds of the majority of plants 
hold their germinating powers best when 
stored at a temperature of around sixty- 
five degrees and in containers that allow 
some ventilation, but there are a few ex- 
ceptions to this. It is rather important 
that the seeds be properly cured before 
storage. This usually means drying them 
out a bit first, spread thinly in trays, in 
an airy room. Covers of old cardboard 
boxes are good for the purpose. Any 
seeds that are apt to show weevil damage 
should be treated by fumigation, as soon 
as dry enough to stand close confinement 
for 48 hours. Put the seeds in a tight 
box or can. Then put a small saucer on 
top of them, or on a block protruding above 
them; pour the saucer full of carbon disul- 
phide, procurable at any drug store. Cover 
tightly and leave for two days. This will 
effectively destroy all insects. Keep the 
carbon disulphide away from fire, since it 
is about as explosive as gasoline. Sweet 
Peas, all seeds of the pea and bean families, 
corn and Hibiscus, particularly need treat- 
ment, also many tree and shrub seeds. 

For home storage, large kraft or brown 
paper envelopes will be found satisfactory. 
The ounce size used by seedsmen, 3% by 5 
inches, is convenient for small quantities, 
but larger or smaller envelopes may be used. 
Usually your seedsman will sell you the 
unprinted envelopes, or you may make them 
up yourself, buying sheets of kraft paper, 
cutting to pattern and using “Duco” or 
similar cement for the seams, This par- 
ticular cement excels glue or mucilage in 
that it does not crack on folding and does 
not absorb moisture. The bags “may be 
stood upright in rows in shoe-boxes. If 
the names are written on them near the 
top or open end of the envelope, they may 
be filed in the boxes alphabetically, classi- 
fied by time or method of planting, or 
otherwise. It is not necessary to close the 
open end, if reasonable care is used in 
handling; but if one wishes to close them, 
a single fold fastened by a paper clip is 
handier than pasting, especially if all the 
seeds in an envelope are not sown at once. 

Some few kinds of seeds hold their ger- 
minating qualities better if stored in glass 
jars with tops screwed down. These are 
the seeds that lose viability as they lose 
moisture, beyond a certain point. Of course 
they must be dry enough to keep from 
moulding or heating when they are put 
in the jar. The closed jar then maintains 
the moisture content. The seeds of Del- 
phinium are outstanding examples of the 
advantage of jar storage. Other seeds that 
may be stered thus to advantage, are 
Amaryllis, Azalea, Salvia, Lily, Eremurus, 
Cactus, Rose, Primula, Pine, Spruce, Meco- 
nopsis, Tigridia, Verbena, Yew, etc. With 
some other seeds, jar storage is positively 
harmful. Never store pansy seeds in jars. 
It is probable also that seeds of Aster, 
Allium, Juniper, or any very oily seeds 
are harmed by jar storage. 

In general, any room where seeds are 
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stored should have reasonable ventilation, 
but windows should be closed on damp days, 
and temperature should at all times be 
kept as even as possible. Nearly all seeds 
are injured, at least to some degree, by 
alternate moisture absorption and. drying 
out, and by sharp temperature fluctuations, 


Rex. D. Pearce, (N. J.) 
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Improving the Home Grounds 
TO THE EDITOR :— 
Would like to beautify the northeast corner 


of my lot with a pool. Will you kindly sug- 
gest the size of pool; and also the kind of 


shrubs, plants, or flowers I may use in this 
space? This corner is very shady. 
Any suggestions you might give will be 


greatly appreciated. I have been a reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER for some time and enjoy 
it very much. 
EMMA KRAUSE, (Ill.) 

Answer: <A small lily pool six by six, 
inside measurements, could be constructed 
in the space shown on the sketch. This 
should be edged with irregular pieces of 
flagging or split stone set in cement and 
being part of the pool. 

The top of these stones should be about 
level with the surrounding lawn. 

Pockets can be constructed in the bottom 
of pool to hold soil and roots of plants. 

It might be 


selection. These catalogues will also give 
much valuable information on this subject. 

A border of various shrubs should be 
planted as shown, with a line of annuals 
or perennials in front of the shrubs. A 
garden seat will add a touch to the picture 
and also be very desirable. 


O. W. HorrMan 


Sources of Sphagnum Moss 
To THe EDITOR :— 


In the description of a terrarium in the 
December issue, for seed germination, Sphag- 
num Moss is recommended. Where can I get 


this? 
Mrs. E. Fox, (N. Dak.) 
Answer: Sphagnum Moss is harvested in 


large quantities in Wisconsin, and doubtiess 
in parts of Minnesota, and probably some 
of your swamps in North Dakota have it 
also. However, Sphagnum Moss is used by 
all florists in connection with their making 
up of floral pieces, and this is your best 
source of supply, as the material is quite 
inexpensive. 
—(Eprror) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 





well to send for a water. 
garden catalogue from which to make your 








QUESTIONS 


DAHLIAS FAIL AFTER FIRST YEAR 


Will some dahlia grower please tell me 
why my Dahlias fail to do well after the 
first year bought from the nursery or 
grower? They grow and bloom nicely as a 
usual thing the first season, but most of 
the high-priced plants and tubers that 1 
have bought are not much good the second 
season, on account of stunt, or the blooms 
will be off in color. Some that have be- 
haved this way are Bashful Giant, Kath- 
leen Norris, Mrs. Alfred B. Seals, Faith 
Garibaldi, Marie, City of New York, and 
others. 

VIVIAN PERKERSON, (Ga.) 


COLORING DRIED FLOWERS AND MOSS 

In a florist shop I saw very pretty bas- 
kets filled with dried flowers colored in 
every hue possible; even the Sweet Alyssum 
was most attractive in its tints of blue, 
rose, and yellow, with grecu foliage. 

I should be very thankful for information 
concerning the process used to color flowers 
and moss. 

SISTER AUGUSTINE, (P. Q.) 


ROSE OF SHARON FOR HEDGE 


Will some reader give information about 
Rose of Sharon? I have been to flower 
shows and remember the Oleander and the 
Hibiscus, and I have seen other shrubs as 
hedges. How about a hedge of Rose of 
Sharon here in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.? Also is there some other 
shrub which is hardy and will bloom all 
Summer ? 


J. L. N. W., (Pa.) 
“LIVINGSTON’S DAISY” 
I would like to inquire if any of your 


readers have had any success this past Sum- 
mer with the new annual “Livingston’s 
Daisy.” Mine were started early in the hot- 
house, and were later transplanted into the 
rock garden where they grew very slowly, 
up to time of frost. They showed no signs 
of bloom. 

Mrs. 


E. ELWELL, ( Mass.) 
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ITH one-hand ease cut 18” 

swaths (38” with gang attach- 
ment) —trim 6” closer to walls, trees, 
hedges than with a hand-mower — 
scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 
steer — swiftly, effortlessly. Lawn- 
Boy is the handiest power mower 
ever built for lawns of every size, 
also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery 
and golf service. Sosim- 
ple and dependable a 
child can operate it. 
Light weight, only 95 lIbs., 
won't pack soil. Daily fuel 
cost only 20¢. Free Wheel- 
ing, Four Cutting Heights, 
Automatic Start-Stop Con- 
trol and nine other fea- 
tures. Hundreds of enthu- 
siastic owners. Write today 


for free descriptive litera- 
ture. Address EVINRUDE 
























LAWN-BOY, 1343 W. 
Hope Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 





CALIFORNIA SEEDS 
Plant these in YOUR Garden— 


Orange Flare Cosmos — Annual 
Canterbury Bells—Super Giant Los 


Angeles Asters — Lilliput Special 
Mixed Zinnias— Double Scarlet 


Gleam Nasturtiums. 

5 Pkts $1.00 Single 25c Postpaid 
Sub-Tropical Fruits 

Send for our list of sub-Tropical seeds 

available for tub experimentation. 

Route 2. Box 315. Orange, Calif. 


ee’s 
arden 
Book 


reel 


Complete garden handbook de- 
scribing all best flowers and 
vegetables. Hundreds of illus- 
trations. Gardening informa- 
tion. Low prices. Burpee’s 
- guaranteed seeds. Burpee's 
Double Hybrid Nasturtiums, hybrids 
of Golden Gleam. New low price, 
packet only 25c postpaid. 








" ide) —=Mail Coupon or Write Today — | 
| W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., | 
147 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia. 

| O Send Burpee’s 1935 Garden Book free. | 
| O Send packet Double Hybrid Nasturtiums 25c. | 
| Name | 
| nD. or st. | 
| r.o State | 
ee | 
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AUXILIARY HEAT FOR GREENHOUSE 


I have a small greenhouse heated by the 
steam plant of my house. At night the 
temperature is too low, and I want to sup- 
ply additional heat after the heat in the 
house is shut down. Do you think that 
placing a small kerosene stove in the green- 
house at night will injure the plants and 
flowers? 

JOSEPH FELTON, (N. Y.) 


SNAPDRAGON RUST 


I have a number of snapdragon plants 
in my garden that are doing nicely, with 
the exception of having brown spots on 
the under side of the leaves. This disease 
has affected only three or four plants, and 
others seem to be O. K. Should I dig up 
the affected plants, or is there something 
that I might put on the plants to destroy 
the disease? 

Mrs. O. D. NIEDERMEYER, (Mexico) 


DAFFODIL DISEASE 


Am asking information about disease 
named “nema” affecting daffodil bulbs,—how 
it works, and a cure for same; if to use 
disinfectant, or boil bulbs, and at what 
heat and how long; or where could I get 
a pamphlet concerning the disease? 

Puitie H. WIiaGERs, (Ind.) 


CANNA INFORMATION WANTED 

A reader suggests that there is not enough 
information on Cannas contained in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and so the Editor suggests 
that someone who has had experience with 
Cannas, will be given space to tell some 
of the details of canna growing, including 
the proper wintering of the roots, (which, 
by the way, the Editor has found difficult). 
Just a brief article on canna culture will 
be very helpful. 
CULTURE OF CHINESE LILY 
WHITE NARCISSUS 

Will some reader please tell me how to 
take care of Sacred Chinese Lily and the 
Paper White Narcissus after they are 
through blooming, after having been forced 
during the Winter? 


Mrs. ELMER JORGENSEN, 


AND PAPER 


(Wash. ) 


PLANT QUESTIONS 

Should the paper-like skin that comes 
on Amaryllis, Crinum, and such bulbs be 
pulled off or left on? 

Should the thread-like runners that come 
on Ferns be cut off? They look much like 
a strawberry runner except that they don’t 
have any green at the end. 


ANNA B. AkINn, (Iowa) 


ANSWERS 
COULD IT BE STARLING? 

Answering Edna M. Black, (Kans.) : 

The European Starling has been reported 
in your state for some time past. It is 
longer than the bird you describe, but be- 
cause of its short tail which always droops, 
it has when at rest a chunky, hump-backed 
appearance, 

Starlings wander in Winter far beyond 
their breeding range. We have had Star- 
lings with us the past two Winters, and 
they roosted in the silo and spent the day- 
light hours in our trees. I know of their 
nesting in a schoolhouse in an adjoining 
district. Records show that they wander 
over an area perhaps for several Winters 
before using it for a breeding range. 

The length of the Starling is really 8% 
inches when mature. From early Spring 
until the middle of June the adult bird 
may be singled out at a distance as the only 
black bird having a rather long, sharp, 
yellow bill. In the male, the base of the 
lower mandible is somewhat darkened, while 
in the female this part is _pale-yellow. 
After the breeding season and coincident 
with the molt, the entire bill darkens until 
it is nearly black, a color it retains through 
the period of sexual inactivity. In some 
instances, the brightening of the bill has 
oceurred in mid-November, but usually not 
until the beginning of the new year. 

The molt is usually completed by the 
middle of September and you would 
scarcely know the Starling in his new coat. 
Each feather on the head, breast, sides, and 
flanks has a V-shaped white tip which gives 
the bird a silvery-gray mottled appearance. 
The feathers on the upper parts have a 
V-shaped tip of lightest-tan, on all the 
birds I handled in Winter. Beside this the 
winter coat has a bit of rosy reflections. of 
purple, green, and blue on throat, breast, 
and flanks. 

The age of the bird has much to do 
with its coat-color, but when all have shed 
and have a new winter coat they are much 
the same. 

I picked a Starling from my porch vine 
in coldest Winter, and found him almost 
dead with lice, and maybe cold, because 
the Winter was colder than common. I 
think it was a young bird too. We catch 
them in the silo and have heen able to 
study them closely. They have always 
scattered in Spring, to return the following 
Winter. 

I almost forgot to say that the Starling 
has a long wing, which is a feature of the 


swallow. Cora SHEAFOR, (Wisc.) 





OREGON GLADIOLUS 


WORLD’S FAIR COLLECTION Prepaid 





Progress. One large No. 1 bulb of each variety. 


..10e 
Queen Mary, cream pink. .1{5c 


Comprising 18 of the favorites in our exhibition planting at the Century of 
A $4.00 value for $2.75. 


Wuertemburgia, scarlet.......... 15> ID, WE 656058000 0ssecesenen 
Thos. Edison, garnet........... 15e Troubadour, purple............. 10c 
BRURCRTEE, WOE. ccccccccccecves DE, WH 9. 6:0:6.000000000000066 {5c 
CD, “GUNONR Ss cacccccccecee 15c OE Or 15e 
Anna Pfitzer, cream........... 2 Wm. Cuthbertson, pink........ 20c 
Copernicus, bronze............. 50c ee ea {5c 
MI, WORD. occ citcciccccccece 20c WON WO occ cccccccces 20c 
Rosemarie Pfitzer, cream....... 80c (First to bloom) 

Eighth Wonder, old rose..... Moorish King, dark red........ 40c 


GARDEN BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION 





A $5.60 value for $3.00. 
Half collection, your selection, for $1.75. 

Ave Maria, blue 

Sighth Wonder, smoky 

jold Eagle, yellow 

LaPaloma, orange 

Mary O Mine, largest white 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson, pure pink 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 





120 bulbs (1%”), 10 bulbs each of 12 varieties. 


Troubadour, best purple 
Queen of Bremen, lavender 
Betty Nuthall, coral 
Gloriana, salmon 

Dr. Bailey, 
Cardinal Prince, red 

The same collection in 1 inch bulbs for $2.25, in % inch bulbs for $1.75. 


rose red 


8113 N.E. ; 
Portland, Oregon Mr. W. Cuthbertson (Mair) 





Couch St. © 
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MILDEW ON LUPINES 
Answering Mrs. Belle Felthouse, (Idaho) : 


Mildew itself is a microscopic plant not 
visible until it fruits. The Mildew is the 
fruit spore. It spreads by spores, as fine 
as the dust from blue mold or the smoke 
from the puffball. These spores float in the 
air, enter the opening in the leaf cell, and 
under favorable conditions (heat and 
moisture and perhaps low vitality of the 
plant), grow; and the first we know or see 
is the powdery or rusty appearance on the 
leaf. Plants, like children and young 
animals in general, when well fed and kept 
growing are less likely to “catch” disease. 

We can prevent Mildew and we can check 
Mildew, but we can never cure the leaf 
that has it for it is too late before we 
see it. 

To check or prevent Mildew, spray both 
sides of the leaves with Bordeaux Mixture, 
or Pyrox, or Bordo-Lead. The last two 
will also kill chewing insects. Better also 
add Blackleaf 40 and kill the lice or aphis 
that often attack Lupines. In fact Mildew 
is more likely to follow an attack of 
insects, 

Spray every week or two, and then sur- 
round the leaves with a spray armor that 
protects the plant. 

Fine sulphur applied with a bellows or 


dry powder gun is also used to prevent 
Mildew. 
H. D. HENEMway, ( Mass.) 
PLANTS FOR BOWL OF WATER 


Answering A. McD.: 


I have found that the following plants do 
well in bowls of water 

Philodendron, Pothos (also known as 
Silver Ivy—arum), Tradescantia (Wander- 
ing Jew), Vinca, and Sweet Potato Vines. 
In the case of the latter the Jersey Sweet 
Potato makes a more attractive vine than 
does the Yam. 





Paper White Narcissus, Soleil d’or 
Narcissus, and the Chinese Sacred Lily 


make charming spring-like groups, when 
planted in pebbles in a bowl of water and 
kept in a cool, dark place until the tops 
are about four inches out of the bulbs, 
when tley may be gradually brought into 
light and warmth, although they bloom 
best if never exposed to very high tempera- 
tures. 

Hyacinths may also be forced in water 
and pebbles, although a specially-con- 
structed hyacinth glass is usually employed. 


Varieties which force well include I’In- 
nocence, Grand Maitre, Gertrude, Lady 
Derby, and Enchantress. 

FRANCES J. Carter, (IIl.) 


TO GET RID OF POISON IVY 


If Mr. Nick Bonora, (N. J.), has Poison 
Ivy growing where he cannot let sheep or 
cattle eat it, he can get rid of it by grub- 
hing it up by the roots, which do not grow 
deep. 


MARGARET Moncure, ( Va.) 


“‘The Prettiest LAWN in 


Newcastle’’...... 


says Mr. C. D. Wharton, ‘‘in fact, 
my CREEPING BENT lawn is the 
finest in this part of the state.’ 
This is typical of hundreds of let- 
ters received from lawn enthusiasts 
everywhere in praise of SCOTT'S 
CREEPING BENT. Mr. Jack Wav- 
erly of Bellmore. L I., N. Y., 
says, ‘“My CREEPING BENT Jawn 
is beautiful beyond ‘dese ription.”’ Dr. 
Perlky of Brooklyn, ‘‘Everyone stops 
to admire my CREEPING BENT 
lawn.’’ But why admire somebody 
else’s lawn when you can have a 
beautiful one of your own in less 
thn SIX WEEKS — PLANT 
SCOTT’S CREEPING BENT. This 
free booklet, BENT LAWNS, will tell you how. Write for 
your copy today! 
Oo. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 

3575 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 





Free! 








TULIP BULBS DIVIDE AND DECREASE IN SIZE 
Answering Mrs. Harry A. Gloye, (Ind.) : 


I would suggest consulting Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, probably to be 
found in your library. The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture published a valuable cir- 
cular on Tulips, but I am afraid that it 
is out of print. 

Tulips have a cycle of four or five years 
to build the first-size bulbs that we get 
from Holland. The next year they break 
up as yours have done, and under proper 
conditions if these ‘ ‘splits” are reset they 
should produce a fine bulb the fourth year. 
However, in very light soils the bulbs seem 
to have a tendency “to keep on splitting up 
each year; and in such soils, one remedy is 
deeper planting. The best fertilizer is 
well-rotted cow manure, thoroughly spaded 
into the soil the previous Spring; or the 
same manure trenched into the soil under, 
but not touching the bulbs. I use raw bone 
meal for practically all bulbs, with fine 


a E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 


WINTERING GERBERA 


Answering Frances H. Bear, (Penna.) : 
Cut off all tops and give a heavy cover- 


ing of marsh hay. Bank earth against hay 
to hold in place, and there is no harm in 


covering hay with earth, if removed 
promptly in Spring. 
E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 
A'STER TROUBLES 
Answering Wm. z. B. Roberts, 


(Penna.) : 


I used to have very much the s 
ble, 


same trou- 


until last year and the year before. 
I kept the plants sprinkled with Ham- 
mond’s Slug Shot, and have had the best 


of luck with my plants. I keep watch of 
them and after a rain, or any time the 
powder seems to be getting off the plants, 
I sprinkle more on and some on the ground 


around the plants. I have had more and 
better plants and blossoms than I ever 
used to have, and am sure Slug Shot is 
the answer. 
Wo. H. Dovus.epay, Jr., (N. Y.) 
APHIS ON POND LILIES 
Answering J. C. Baum, (N. C.): 


If you will be sure no plant or trailer 
travels over edge of pool to water, I think 
the aphis will not appeat, ants carry 
them to lily plants. 

Mrs. D. 


as 


M. Futton, (lowa) 



















WATER LILIES 






TO BUILD OR RE- 


STOCKYOURPOOL _ ns 


No garden is complete without a 
water lily pool. Easiest of flowers to 
grow—the y require no weeding, 
watering or hoeing. No place is too 
small for a pool or tub garden. 


Tricker's Water Lilies 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 
All Tricker Water Lilies are young, 
vigorous and guaranteed to bloom. 


TRICKER’S 1935 Speciats 





WATERLILY MARLIAC FLESH. FREE 
Large, soft pink flowers. Exquisite. 
Blooms freely. Never sold 1935 Catalog 


Beautiful new 

Catalog 
ready. 

(Canada 15c) 


before at this price. . Special $1 


BOOKLET,“ How to Build a Pool.”’ 

Pool building is an easy matter 

with this complete booklet. 10c 

TRICKER’S COLOR DUET. Two 
and 


of the best. Chromatella, yellow; 
Rose A j 

yse Arey, ave Special $2.25 
Order Today 


rise-pink . 
Plants shipped at just the right 
time for planting in your section. 


WS”: TRICKER, 


Everything for the Water Garden 


5315 Brookside Ave. ° 5323 Rainbow Terrace 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


now 







INC. 





~ ~ 











PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


ORDER THEIR FINE CALIFORNIA GROWN 
FLOWER SPECIALTY SEEDS 


DIRECT 


from the FACIFIC SEED CO., 
LONG 3EACH, ‘CALIF. 


BE AHEAD—DO THE SAME--A CARD 
BRINGS OUR SPECIALTY CATALOG. 
PROMPT SERVICE 








Petunia Martha Washington 


A 1935 All 
COSMOS KLONDY 
In bloom less than 4 
sowing Brilliant oran 
green foliage. 


Winner GIANT FLOWERING 
PETUNIA MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
A new break in petunias. Grow to 9 

in. and smothered with 3 in. blooms per 
Blush pink. Center veined wine red. 25e pkt. 


ONE PKT. OF EACH 


Send Now for Michell’s 
1935 Catalogue—Free 


Dept. 30, 518 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





An Outstanding 1935 Novelty—All American 
SINGLE 


A “must” collection 


for every garden 


THESE 3 GORGEOUS 
ALL — WINNERS 


“50: 





American Gold Medal Winner. 


KE, ORANGE FLARE. 
months from 


ge with light 25e per 


pkt. 


Another Great Novelty for 1935. ZINNIA, 
FANTASY OR CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FLOWERED (MIXED COLORS). 

A handsome new Zinnia with rounded 

gt ae ., a appe — 

to medium-sizec double owers., Ss 

to dainty pinks and cam. ws 25¢ 


OF THE ABOVE FOR 50c 


per 
pkt. 


MICHELL’S seco sous 
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Suits Saas, 


GLAND’S BEST 


are first 
choice 

throughout 

the world 
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( In ENGLAND, Europe, India, Australia, 

Africa, Canada or the United States— 
wherever the finest flowers are grown, 
Sutton’s Seeds are preferred and 
planted. Sutton’s Seeds are “pedi- 

gree-quality seeds. Five generations of 

the Sutton family have devoted their 

( lives to the improvement of hundreds 

| of varieties of flowers and vegetables. 

( 

| 

{ 

( 

) 

( 

( 

N 

( 
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As a result Sutton’s Seeds enjoy a 
world prestige for exceptional vigor, 
sure growth and the production of 
flowers of exquisite hues and size. 




















Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed 
Catalogue for 1935 is a 200-page 
book filled with photographs of flowers 
of amazing beauty; descriptions and 
expert advice on growing and care. 
To save our American friends the 
necessity of sending to England for 
this valuable book, we have shipped 
a large supply to the United States. 
You can secure a copy quickly by 
sending a Money Order for 35c to 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Box 39, 
| 210 South 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
( 


SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 


READING ENGLAND 


eee 








HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 
Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. 
new viewpoints in each number. 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS 


I am offering a collection of what I con- 
sider and have been told by many of my 
customers all over the country is by far the 
finest unnamed collection of gladiolus offered 
by any grower in the country at anywhere 
near the price. It contains 45 varieties in 
about every color known to glads and all 
up-to-date varieties in all types of flowers 
including many exhibition sorts. 100 large 
bulbs for $3, prepaid, with one bulb of 
Picardy, the most beautiful pink glad and 
the most popular variety in existence, and 
one bulb of another variety of my selection 
worth $1, free. The same collection in me- 
dium size bulbs without the $1 bulb for 
$2 per 100 prepaid, 50 for $1.25. 

I list many of the varieties mentioned in 
articles on gladiolus that have appeared in 
the FLower GroweER the past two or three 
months. AM THE INTRODUCER OF 
THE FAMOUS PALMER STRAIN. 


Send for my 64 page catalog which I 
think is the best and most helpful glad cata- 
log published. 

Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove Box 45 

Burlington, Vermont 


Fresh suggestions and 
Fully illustrated and 




















PROPAGATING AZALEA 
Answering Howard B. Woye, (Conn.) : 
This is the method which I have been 

using with much success for some time: 
Make cuttings of new wood after it has 
been hardened (usually late in June), with 
a portion of last year’s wood attached. 
I constructed a box as large as the piece 
of glass I had would cover, making the 
sides about twelve inches deep, using no 


bottom; this being placed in one corner 
of my lath shed, so it is well shaded. 
Shade is .uite necessary. Then put about 


one inch of small pebbles or broken brick 
in the bottom, filling the box about half 
full of clean sand; plastering sand or sand 
used for concrete work is very good. After 
packing the sand well, make openings with 
a trowel and insert the cuttings at least 
three-fourths their length in these open- 
ings, and again pack the sand about your 
cuttings. Keep well watered. 

The house Azaleas will be sufficiently 
well enough rooted to plant in pots and 
take indoors by the time cold weather 
arrives; but the hardy Azaleas and Hollies 
must be left in the box until the following 
Spring. Then those having taken root 
begin showing signs of new growth and 
can be taken out and planted in a sheltered, 
well-shaded location in peat soil, where 
they will grow and develop into blooming 
plants. This will likely take at least three 
to four years. While these cuttings remain 
in your propagating box during Winter, 
it is well to cover the box with several 
inches of leaves as protection. 

We are having the driest Summer and 
very warm. This year it is almost impos- 
sible to keep Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and 
many other Evergreens, alive even by fre- 
quent watering. “The Rhododendron Maxi- 
mum are just now (July 12) trying to 
bloom, but intense dry heat keeps them 
from even opening to full size. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


PROPAGATION OF PASSION FLOWER 


Answering Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.) : 


My experience with Passion Flowers has 
been very simple. 

I have had mine for three years, and 
it bloomed the first year. This year it 
had many blossoms open at one time, and 
was a beautiful sight. I always kept it 
in the house during the Winter, but this 
Spring I planted in the garden and will 
leave it outdoors all Winter, and give it 
a good covering. If it falls by the way- 
side during the cold Winter, I still have 
two blooming plants that I raised from 
slips taken off the old plant, as they grow 
very easily from slips. 

All they need is good garden soil with 


a little sand and leaf mold; then watch 
them grow, and don’t let the plants get 
too dry. 


My Passion Flowers never bloom in the 
Winter; only in the Summer when outdoors. 


Mrs. Jos. ScumMauss, ( Minn.) 
ATTRACTING HUMMING BIRDS 
In May, when the Tulips are in flower, 
the Ruby-throated Humming Bird, the 


smallest and most jewel-like of Birds, is 
first noted in the garden, 
The flowers listed herewith will attract 


. the Humming Bird throughout the season: 


Nasturtium, Larkspur, Gladiolus, Salvia,— 
hardy plants: Delphinium, Columbine, Bee 
Balm (Monarda), Phlox, and Roses. Hardy 
vines: Climbing Honeysuckle (Lonicera), 


Clematis paniculate, and Trumpet Vine. 
Insects such as the aphides, plant lice, 
and gnats, are taken from the leaves and 
blossoms as well as the nectar, so that this 
little Bird is a real friend to the gardener. 


Miss RutH PRIcE, 


(Mass. ) 





flower arrangement 


4 ' MADE 
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Can You Answer 


These Questions? 


—How may cut flowers be kept fresh longer? 
—What colors and types may be used together? 
—What kind of container should be used? 
—Where should a flower arrangement be placed? 
A fascinating 24-page booklet, ‘‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers’? answers these and many ether 
questions. It’s yours for a nickel—to cover mailing. 


DAZEY MANUFAOTURING OO. 
839% East 3lst Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City. 




















GOLDEN GODDESS 


FIRST PATENTED GLADIOLUS 


Described and illustrated in colors in free 
catalog. Newest Gladiolus, finest Dahlias 
and selected Seed Specialties also listed. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Wceodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 








Guaranteed Dahlias 


Roots and plants that grow. 
Reserve your 
1935 Catalog—NOW. 
“Where you get what you 
pay for.” 
MAYS LANDING, N. J 


LOYD'S 
[ AHLIA 
"_ ARDENS 


R. D. 1 








GLADIOLUS CATALOG 
Now READY 


LISTING 150 VARIETIES 
Introducing two new miniatures, 
SUNYA and CISTENA 
originated by Charles E. F. Gerstdorff. 


ELM HILL FARM 
WAYLAND, OHIO 











A New Garden Service 


World’s finest Gladioli, and 
other specialties, Free 36 page 
booklet, “Garden Facts,’ 
worth dollars. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
CLARK ST., HAMBURG, N. Y. 














Garden Digest 


The ‘“‘garden magazine of all garden 


articles of 
value from scores of magazines, books 
and bulletins each month. Garden 
Digest is your private secretary—al- 
ways watching for the best. (Official 
Magazine for the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Send three 3c stamps for sample copy. 
ne year $1.00 


Garden Digest 3517A Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds. 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH & ENGLAND 
A REE OR ARES BA EER SLATE TEME T= a RS 
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Buy Them Direct 
IDEAL GARDEN COLLECTION 


Julien Poten Chas. P. Kilham 
Villa de Paris K. A. Victoria 
Mad. Butterfly Killarney Brilliant 
Imp. Potentate Los Angeles 
Hadley E. G. Hill 
Vaterland President Hoover 


SELECT 2-YEAR OLD ROSES 
6 for $3.00; 12 for $5.00, Postpaid 


Write for our complete catalog of Shrubs, 
. Roses, and Rock Plants. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Ince. 
7240 Division St. PORTLAND, ORE. 








CORRECT your SOIL! 
Correct it. once for all, with 
WRIGHT Scientific SOILS 

Add Clayland Soil for Clay, 
Seashore Soil for sandy soils. 
Combine Flower Soil with common 
or poor soil. 
FERN Soil for Rhododendrons. 
a toc box or a 500 ton barge 


N.Y. Flower Show WRIGHT SOIL CO. 
Exhibit No. 207 Old Bridge, N. J. 














WHEELER CROFT 


Delphiniums - Japanese Iris 
100 Hand Pollinated Seeds $ | -00 
Deiphinium or Iris 
THE FINEST SEEDS ARE HAND POLLINATED 
6123 S. E. (8th Avenue .*. Portland, Oregon 








On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
| Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


| 964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 


| Your Name 

















with the sharpest, handiest flower cutter on the —~ It 
cuts all types of stems on a slant, clean, easily, without crush- 
ing or tearing, prolonging flower life by allowing proper 
water absorption. Always sharp because its Gillette type 
razor blade can be changed in a jiffy. 

Beautifully made from rustproof stainless steel--your choice 
of cardinal red or daffodil yellow catalin handles. 

ONLY $1. en Please address Dept. F3 





BATES FLOW ER CUTT ER 








“The Book You’ve 
Been Waiting For: 


f°? 






Simple directions, 
profusely illustrated, 
by which anyone 
can make beautiful 
and appropriate 
arrangements for 
home decoration in 
every season from 
material easily ob- 
tained. 


HOW TO ARRANGE FLOWERS 
By Dorothy Biddle, editor, Garden Digest 
One Dollar, prepaid 


GARDEN DIGEST, the only monthly condensation of 
helpful ideas from all garden magazines and 
Send $i. ae for 


HOW TO. 
ARRANGE 
| FLOWERS 





bulletins, 15c a CODY, 12 issues, $1... 
— this wonderful book and GARDEN 

year. BULLETIN GUILD, 3517 Great oak tan 
Pleasantville, New York. 
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GROWING NARCISSUS FROM SEED 
Answering Haslett B. Leigh, (Idaho) : 
I grow several thousand narcissus seed- 

lings each year and have had best success 
by planting the seed of each cross in a 
flower pot, as I want to keep the plants 
properly identified until they blossom. 

Seeds may be planted as soon as 
gathered or at any time during the Sum- 
mer or Fall. A 4-inch pot will hold 20 
seeds, a 5-inch pot 40 seeds, and a 6-inch 
pot from 60 to 75 seeds. The pots are 
filled to within a half-inch of the top with 
a rich, friable neutral loam; the seed is 
planted and covered with a half-inch of 
lighter soil. The pots are then plunged to 
the top in a frame and covered with wire 
netting as a protection from animals and 
birds. Early in Winter after the ground 
freezes, the frame is filled with leaves to 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing. 

The seedlings begin to appear in middle 
or late February. The leaf mulch is then 
removed and the frame covered with hotbed 
sash. This is the most critical time for the 
seedlings, because the alternate freezing 
and thawing heaves out the plants which 
would quickly perish if neglected. The 
sash, covered with mats at night when 
necessary, gives sufficient protection to pre- 
vent heaving; they are needed for no other 
purpose. The sash are removed as soon 
as this dangerous period passes. 

The seedlings are left undisturbed for two 
years. A light top-dressing of a high-grade 
complete fertilizer, put on before the plants 
appear the second Spring, is helpful in 
producing sturdy bulbs. The frame is filled 
with leaves in the Fall of the second year, 
but the sash are not put on the following 
Spring because the bulbs are well rooted 
and have worked down in the pots so they 
will withstand heaving. After the tops 
die down in late June the pots are lifted, 
the bulbs taken out and stored in sand 
or peat moss, unti] planted in the garden 
in September to remain until they bloom. 
A few, but not many, may bloom the second 
year after transplanting (4 years from 
seed); more the third year: and most of 
them the year following if given good 
culture. 

Epwin C. Powe, (Md.) 


CONTONEASTER FOR ROCKERY PLANTING 


Answering A. M. Jackson, (Penna.) : 
Cotoneaster horizontalis is one of the 
most beautiful of all dwarf shrubs for wall 
planting, the rock garden, or edging down 
taller shrubs. The branches are very un- 
usual, being more like the spines of a fish’s 
backbone. The leaves are small, dark- 
green, and glossy. The flowers are very 
small and are followed by dark-red berries 
which persist until late Winter, unless taken 
by the birds. This shrub does not trans- 
plant well in larger sizes, but we have had 
splendid success with plants from pots. 


C. 8. Faunce, (Mich.) 


SLIPPING BUDDLEIA 


Answering Karl Matthews, (Penna.) : 


Buddleias are easily propagated by soft- 
wood cuttings made in the Summer, taking 
about three or four inches of the tips of 
shoots, which will root in a few days if 
firmly placed in pure sand. Cut rather 
close below a node with a sharp knife. 
Keep as many leaves on cutting as possible 
as they root better that way. Give a 
thorough watering when cuttings are in- 
serted, then often enough to prevent wilt- 
ing, and shade from direct rays of the 
sun. If placed under a sash do not give 
air until cuttings are rooted, and then 
gradually admit it. If done fairly early 
in the Summer, this removal of the tips 
will als» make the remaining shrub more 
bushy. 

Frances J. Carrer, (IIl.) 





MILLIONS OF 
DANDELIONS 
DIE UNBORN! 


Crabgrass, Too 
Can't Go to Seed 








New Rake Nips Off Their Seed Heads 


Every yank of this sawtooth 
Rake leaves a clean strip of 
lawn—nips off the millions of 
seed heads from spring dande- 
lions and summer crabgrass, 
strips away those broad weed 
leaves, like plantain, that are 
crowding out your grass shoots 


—gives your lawn the chance it needs 
to develop a vigorous, lasting turf. 


Most popular and valuable lawn tool 





Rin in years. Deeply curved blade keeps 
TURF points parallel with ground — will not 
EDGER dig into good grass but pulls out crab- 
cuts per- grass and other creepers by the roots. 
prey sat Also collects cut-off seed heads after 


edge along mowing, carries them safely to a basket. 

walks and Ask tomorrow for a UNION Dandelion 

beds. $1.05 Rake. Price 95c. If your dealer doesn’t 
have these tools send price plus 20¢ to 
partially cover mailing costs to THE 
UNION FORK & HOE CO., Dept. F3, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BRUME RAKE 

of flat, spring 

steel sweeps 

most quickly, 

can’t hurt grass. 

Lasts longest. 
95c¢ 


“LOOK FOR THIS RACK 


~ UNION 


WHEN YOU BUY TOOLS 





SPECIAL 
PURPOSE TOOLS 
MULTIPLY RESULTS 








Are You Interested 
Rock Gardening? . . 


Then,—you should be a member of this rapidly 
growing, country-wide organization devoted to 
the advancement of well designed and successful 
rock gardens in America. 

Membership in this organization enables you to 
learn about proper construction of rock gardens, 
about rock plant culture, about new plants of 
special merit, and to keep in touch with the 
latest developments in this delightful form of 
gardening. 


For information on membership, write to 


American Rock Garden Society 
Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Secretary 


522-F Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ou PRIZE WINNING 


FLOWERS? 


To acquaint you with a different, 


helpful seed service, dedicated to bet- 
ter ardening and backed 
by years’ experience, 


we offer three recent All- 
America prize winning 
flowers. Sunshine Ca- 
fendula, Double Golden 
Gleam Nasturtium, Blue Bell 
Larkspur. (Catalog value 40c). 
SPECIAL OFFER: Any one full 
size pkt. 10c, all 3, 2Se¢ ppd. 


FREES 
Catalog 
Different from any other. 
Complete vegetable plant- 
ing chart; new, easy flow- 
er cultures not found else- 
where. Lists over 1100 
quality flowers and vegeta- 
bles at reasonable prices. 
Write for it today. 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
54 E. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


ts =) 











TRANSPLANTING LOSSES 
this easy Way, 


OU can avoid transplanting losses 

later on if you condition the soil in 
seed flats, cold frames NOW. SORBEX 
—a pulverized, highly absorbent, 100% 
Organic moss peat—mixed with the soil, 
assures moisture constancy—increases 
root growth . prevents breakage of 
tiny root fibres in transplanting. Excel- 
lent also for flower beds and top dressing 
lawns. Clean—easy to use. 10 bushel bag 
only $3.00 from your dealer or direct. 





G.P.M. Granulated Peat Moss—Highly ab- 
sorbent, finest grade peat moss. Excellent soil 
conditioner. 20 bushel pressure packed bale $4. 


DRICONURE—Pure organic fertilizer. De- 
hydrated cow manure with peat moss. Free 
from weeds. Will not burn. 3% bushel bag $3. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John Street New York, N. Y. 


2367 Logan Bivd. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 
FREE Mail coupon now for interesting valu- 
able folder on many garden uses for 

SORBEX; also free sample and name 
of nearest dealer. FG-3-35 


Name 


Street 


City State 
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HYDRANGEA DOES NOT BLOOM 


(Ohio) : 
Hydrangeas bloom on new wood. I have 
one that is ten years old and blooms every 
year. I keep it inside during the Winter; 
and very early in the Spring cut off each 
stock just above the two lower buds, feed 
with a good commercial fertilizer or bone- 
meal, and keep well watered. I keep it 
outside during the Summer. 
Mrs. F. W. Jonson, (Ohio) 


Answering Mrs. A. Kartye, 


ANTS IN ROSE BED 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 
Mrs. Wm. 8S. Werts of New York 
has answered your question concerning ants 
in your rose bed. By all means do not use 
either the carbon. disulphide or Cyano 
Gas. I have used both, and know what they 
are and what they will do. Cyano Gas is 
as sure death to plants as it is to the ants 
or other insects against which it is 
directed. I killed my entire lot of Straw- 
flowers last Summer by using Cyano Gas 
near the plants. 

Secure Red-Arrow Insect Spray. Its 
main ingredient is pyrethrum flowers, 
which is absolutely harmless to plants, but 
a vertible death ray to insects. Stir up 
the ant nests, and while the ants are 
swarming over the soil give them a heavy 
spraying with Red-Arrow. A few surprise 
attacks of this on the enemy, and I am 
sure the ants will be no more. I sincerely 
hope you will not have used Cyano Gas 
before you read this; and, if you have, 
that luck was with you. 


E. M. H. (Wash.) 


I see 


PROBABLY MEALY BUG 


Answering Mary Alice Sample, (Penna.) : 

The “cotton-appearing” bug is probably 
the mealy bug. Anyway they and the aphids 
can be easily killed by using Red-Arrow 
(pyrethrum) insect spray. This is harm- 
less, and even the soil in the pots can be 
watered with it, diluted, and thereby kill 
all soil infestations. Even a straight spray 
of whale oil soap would do the work. 


E. M. H. (Wash.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DROPS BUDS AND LEAVES 
Answering Mrs. W. R. Northrop, (Mass.) : 


I have had many large plants of 
Christmas Cactus and had the same 


trouble, until I learned through the Queries 
and Answers Department of THE FLOWER 
GROWER that too much water during the 
budding season will make the buds drop. 
Since keeping plants rather dry when buds 
are forming, none have dropped off, and I 
have every year a marvelous display of 
bloom. 

Every year I give my plants a little 
fresh soil, and repot every three or four 
years. Fertilizer is given sparingly and 
only during the growing season. In June 
plants are put on a north terrace and are 
left there all Summer, unless a wet spell 
makes it necessary to move’ them 
temporarily to a covered porch. About 
September 15th they are placed with other 
house plants in deeply-dug frames. The 


glass is put on only at night and on cold 
days. 


Before frost, about October 28th, in these. 


parts, they are brought to the house and 
placed in sunny windows. I use frames 
only because space is not available in the 
house, at the time the Cacti must be taken 
in at the end of Summer. Frames are at 
least 4 feet deep, and are kept well watered 
making a damp atmosphere during the 
sunny parts of the day. 

A Christmas 
Cactus. 


Cactus is not really a 


E. S. C. Porrer, (L. I. N. Y.) 





Plant Gold Medal Dahlias 

To Win 

Awards the SUPREME AWARD, 
American Dahlia Society’s 


Exhibition in New York. 

SANHICAN’S CAMEO—Our 1934 intro- 
duction the most popular dahlia of the 
year. Second on D. W. Hart’s list of 
Champions. 

Catalog on request now ready, contains 
the best of the 1935 introductions and 
many bargains. 


FISHER & MASSON 


Sanhican Gardens 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Plant roots grown to win 
for you as they win for us 
—tive times WINNERS of 


BOX F 





























SUCCESS WITH 

me Aninterestinghelp ROSES 

& fulperiodica),indispensableto 

rose lovers Send only 10c for 

onfirst orderof $2.50 or more, for 

= STAR ROSES 2" cusnes 

& ® GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
ecialists for 38 yea 
Likely largest offering of really rare 
flower seeds. It lists the unusual, but 
only the unusual that is good. Gives 
requirements and culture: a work of 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 
ROCK GARDENERS! 

For practical, authentic information on rock gar- 
dening, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s 
American Rock Garden Soc. Clip this ad for 
thrifty special offer of 7 months for $1.00—the regu- 
lar price is 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. Write 
today. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


4 issues & coupon good for25c 
Rose Sp years }=— ==] 
CONARD-PYLE CO., WEST GROVE 6f PA, =—— 

The World’s Rarest Seeds 

i 

reference. Write Dept. Z. for copy. 
finest garden monthly and the official organ of the 
522-B Fifth Ave. New York City 





A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR A 
DISTINCTIVE GARDEN .. . 


Our new illustrated catalogue will be 
of interest to you as a guide to the 
worthwhile and choice alpine, peren- 
nial, and annual seeds. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 


3/ NEW HARDY 
iS) HEAVY-BUDDED 


ALL NORTHERN GROWN — ACCLIMATED 
We guarantee heaviest budded roses you ever planted. 
Our own method of root selection for maximum thriving is 
the secret. A DISTINCT ADVANCE. Details and bargain 
offers in catalog sent FREE. east of Rockies. 


TANS HUGHES ROSE SPECIALIST 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS have been our spe- 
cialty for 45 years and for 28 years they 
have had our undivided attention. We are 
known and recognized the world over as 
authorities on all subjects’ pertaining 
thereto. Our catalog for 1935 is the most 
complete and comprehensive issued. Mailed 
free on application. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 





WILLIAMSVILLE,N.Y. 








Adrian, Mich, 


HIN KADE 
GARDEN 














and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, ~ 
Plow, and Lawnmowing Tractor 
for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country Estates, Small Farms, (KG 


Suburbanites and Poultrymen. fs 
Low Prices - Easy Terms S 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


hes 
an 
4. 


1053 33rd Ave., S$. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Kil the insects in your garden quickly and 
easily with NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. It’s 
easy as A-B-C to use New Ever Green—just 
mix it with water and spray. Pyrethrum is the 
killing agent in NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
which means that it is a deadly poison to in- 
sects butis harmless to people, pets, and plants. 
You can buy NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY at 
hardware, flower, seed, drug, and dep’t stores. 


Write forfree illustrated bookle-—"How to 
Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects’. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVER GREEN 














Campanula Poscharskyana 


Blooms from May to Nov., with 18 inch pros- 
trate sprays of large, grey-blue starry flowers. 
35¢ each — 3 for 90¢ 
Write for America’s most com- 
plete Hardy Plant catalog. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 





SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, large 
bulbs correctly labeled, as follows: 


Albatross Minuet 
Aflame Mother Machree 
Ave Maria Orange Wonder 
Com. Koehl Picardy 


E. I. Farrington Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook a New Hampshire 








IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, 


Careful Service. 


Prompt and 
Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 























> GIANT ASTERS 5covorsiO¢ 


RED ae pe ‘fe: See 


Grow our New Strain of Asters— Wilt-Resistant, 
from Wilt Disease, Strong Plants, Wonderful Bloomers, Giant 
Flowers, Gorgeous Colors. To prove this we will mail for trial. 
S Pkts., 5 colors (each Pkt. 50 seeds), for only 10c. 
oe S25 Seed Book with Cash Di . s he pon ree— 
owers in colors — Many attractive Novelties and ialties. 

pec es 


B. MI Grower, Box 88, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 














An Alexander Garden Raiser 


Will make your garden work a 
PLEASURE. So easy to operate. 













Gets all the WEEDS close to 
PLANTS and leaves a _ nice 
even MULC ONE to 


H 
THREE INCHES DEEP. 


Every use. 
praises our 
DOUBLE 
EDGE self 
CLEANING shuffle 
Hoe. We guarantee 
it will surprise and 
please you. If after 
TEN DAYS’ use 
tools do not p'ease, 
buyer may _ return 
and get MONEY 
back. 


We want local agents. Write for new low prices. 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ames, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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WISTARIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering C. B. Chatfield, (Mich.) : 


As to Wistaria not blooming, we have 
found plants grown from seed are often a 
great many years old before blooming, al- 
though we have had them bloom the third 
year, occasionally. The best remedy for 
one not blooming is to graft one or more 
scions from a plant that blooms well, onto 
the old non-blooming plant stock; or re- 
place with a grafted plant from a reliable 
nursery. The latter will, under normal 
conditions, bloom within two years. 


C. S. Faunce, ( Mich.) 


STEM-ROT IN ASTERS 


Very often the inquiry for a remedy for, 
or a preventive of, stem-rot in Asters, is 
asked in the Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment, 


Emma V. White, a seedwoman of 
Minneapolis, Minn., in a booklet entitled 
“The Culture of Flowers,’ recommends the 
following formula as a fungicide: Copper 
carbonate, 1 oz.; ammonia, 3% of a pint; 
water, 9 gallons. Dissolve the copper car- 
bonate in the ammonia. This may be kept 
in a large bottle and water added as needed 
in the above proportion. This is a fungi- 
cide she offers for blight, mildew, and 
fungus diseases. Mrs. White does not 
claim this a sure cure for aster blight, but 
suggests it might be well to try it. It 
might prove to be a life saver for aster 
plants. 


AtTon M. Martin, (N. Y.) 


MERTENSIA INFORMATION 


Answering Alex. Ashby, (Man.) : 

Mertensia is named after F. C. Mertens, 
German Botanist. Fifteen definite varieties 
are scattered in their native habitat from 
coast to coast, and from Kashmir to the 
upper Himalayas. Of those, we have in 
this country, M. maritima is found in 
Mass. and north; M. virginica, from N. Y. 
to Tenn.; M. oblongifolia, from Mont. to 
Wash.; M., ciliata, in the Rocky Mts. north 
and west; M. paniculata, from Lake 
Superior north; M. alpina, in the high 
Rockies; M. papillosa, in Colo.; and 
M. lanceolata, in Colo. and Wyo. 


Culture: Rich loam, protection, undis- 
turbed. 
Propogation: From seed when ripe; 


divisions are uncertain. 


Habit: Leaves die off in most varieties 
after blooming. M. siberica keeps its leaves 
much longer. Though not native here it is 
offered by some dealers. M. virginica does 
equally well in either sun or shade. 

Cut-worms: Small plants may be col- 
lared with stiff paper with considerable 
success. Clumps are protected to some ex- 
tent by a wall of coal ashes buried around 
each clump. Protection from cut-worms, 
however, is best secured by killing the grubs 
themselves; and that is most easily done 
in the early morning, when you will find 
them only an inch or so under the surface 
of the ground around the plants. 


Hucu S§. Austin, (Penna.) 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 

Answering F, B. Lower, (Iowa) : 

Oriental poppies should have plenty of 
seed after blooming. 

These plants die back after flowering, 
and appear again in Fall as soon as the 
weather gets cool. Care should be taken 
that the roots are not disturbed during the 
resting season when the foliage has dis- 
appeared. The plants should be mulched 
in Fall with stable manure. They may 
be transplanted in either Fall or Spring. 


Cora SHEAFOR, (Wis.) 





New ange Hare 


HARRIS SEEDS 





COSMOS 


The flower we have all been looking 
for — a beautiful early-flowering vivid 
orange Cosmos early enough to bloom 
abundantly in our northern gardens 
from seed sown outdoors this spring. 
Ic is, beyond question, the Grand 
Champion of the 1935 All-American 
Flowers. Pkt. 25c. 


Special Offer 
We had Orange Flare Cosmos sown 
together with Blue Bachelor Buttons 
and the combination is exquisite in 


both the garden and vase. Special offer, 
pkt. of each for 26c. 


Harris’ New Free Catalog 


of Vegetables and Flowers, illustrated 
in color, contains many interesting and 
unusual suggestions for your garden. 


Here on Moreton Farm we are large 
growers of vegetable seeds, flower seeds, 
plants and bulbs. Our catalog gives you 
the opportunity of buying these seeds 
direct from our seed farm. It will pay 
you to send for the catalog today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 
R.F.D. 15, COLDWATER, N. Y. 


1935 catalocue 20w ready 














NELIS 


MICHIGAN 
GLADIOLUS 
for Best Results 


Michigan grown gladiolus (and 
other spring bulbs) from the 
Nelis Farms have that extra 
health and vitality which make 
them unsurpassed for sturdy, 
upright spikes full of well- 
spaced blooms of richest color- 
ing. We offer only those bulbs 
of latest introduction in the 
most satisfactory varieties. The 
best you can grow for cut 
flowers 

FREE SPRING CATALOG 
Our New 1935 Spring Catalog 
is complete with values fhat 
gladden the heart of the flower 
grower. Also contains advance 
information on famous Tulip 
Festival in Holland. Write for 
your copy today—it’s free. 


Michigan’s Largest Growers of Tulips 


7) NURSERIES 





a 


HOLLAND 
MICHIGAN 
W dhe Julip City 
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Mathews Window Garden 


A practical window conservatory heated from the 
room—even in sub- zero weather. The stock size 
(35 inches long, 27% inches high) will fit windows 
having glass 24 to 30 inches wide. Easily put to- 
gether; shipped flat with finish of white priming 
paint. Three ‘flats’? or trays supplied at no extra 
cost. Price, by express, $16.00. (Sizes made to 
order slightly more.) 


MATHEWS BROS. COMPANY 
Belfast e 7 Main-~ 








DAHLIAS 


Your name on our mailing list will 
bring you our 1935 catalogue free. 


LUBECK GARDENS 


29 Fifth Street Attleboro, Mass. 














RHEIN NS 


JUNIOR 
COLD FRAME 


complete in one package 
Cc 


The cold frame you have al- 
ways wanted. Complete in one 
package—sides and sash of air- 
dried cypress, protected with 
two coats of green paint. Easy 
to assemble in a few minutes. 
Start your own plants ia this 
sturdy, compact“‘Cel-O-Glass” 
Junior Cold Frame. You'll get 
stronger, earlier plants. Cel-O- 
Glass* makes a light, easy-to- 
handle sash, does not break 
like glass or cloth, prevents 
burning or bleaching—is 
guaranteed for five years. 
Shipped C. O. D. Or, send 
check and money order. Trans- 
portation charges prepaid. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. 3 V, Wilmington, Del. 










SIZE 3” x3" 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





TROUBLE WITH LILIES AND DELPHINIUMS 
Mrs. Ball, 


Answering 
(Penna. ) : 

It is possible that Mrs. Ball has “killed 
her plants with kindness.” Plants need 
fertilizer, but they may be destroyed by 
too much. Human beings need warmth, but 
they don’t sit on the stove to get it. When 
my chum received word that he had passed 
all the examinations of his first term in 
college, he sent me a comic postal on 
which was printed this homely but very 


George L. 


sound axiom: “Enough is enough, and 
sometimes plenty.” That is a mighty good 
golden rule in the use of fertilizer, and 


in other pamperings of plants. 

Lily or other bulbs, tuberous roots, and 
many fibrous roots should not be planted 
in direct contact with fertilized soil. It is 
better to mix fertilizer into the soil that 
is below the position at which these are 
planted, and set the bulbs or roots in un- 
fertilized soil or sand. The fine roots that 
soon start growing will seek the fertilizer 
with intelligent caution. 

A layer of soil may be removed to a little 
Yelow planting depth; then the fertilizer 
is well worked in, but not too strong; then 
a thin covering of soil or unfertilized sand 
is laid on, and the bulbs and roots are 
placed on that and covered with the same 
material, after which the top soil is spread 
over. Putting fertilizer on soil over 
planted bulbs may do them harm. Bulbs 
must have good soil conditions such as 
drainage and acidity. Many lily bulbs 
must have an acid soil, though some will 
tolerate an alkaline condition. That trait 
must be definitely known before planting 


them. Some require much moisture, but 
good drainage; others are hardier. It is 


often advisable to plant lily bulbs and 
dahlia tubers in pockets of clean sand. 
Moisture alone will start the roots reach- 
ing out into the fertilized soil. 


The trouble with the Delphiniums may 
be caused by slugs or snails. The best way 
to find out is to examine carefully and 
frequently at night. Poisons and lime are 
only partially effective as moisture in the 
ground, rain, or hose sprinkling will quickly 
make them inert. 


Louis P. SANcHEZz, (Calif.) 


HAWK MOTH NOT HUMMING BIRD 


Answering I. J. Zimmerman, (Mich.) : 

I believe the large bird-like insect you 
mention is one of the Hawk Moths, as it 
resembles a Humming Bird in size and 
habits, and is often taken for this Bird 
although some of these Moths are larger 
than our Humming Bird, the Ruby Throat, 
which is the only member of this group to 
come East of the Rockies. 

I have seen thousands of these Moths 
hovering over a large jimson patch,—other 
names for this plant, datura, thorn apple, 
stramonium,—which has a white flower 3 
inches in length which attracts these Hawk 
Moths. There is another variety called 
the purple jimson, or “Jamestown weed.” 
This variety has purplish stems and laven- 
der flowers, and is somewhat taller. 


But one of the strangest parts of the 
story is that while these Moths were at- 
tracted to the jimson weed, thousands of 
Nighthawks were attracted to the Moths 
upon which they were feeding. As they 
circled in the air after the Moths, they 
almost struck the cars which were passing 
by the hundred along road 40, as_ it 
passes through the country from East to 
West. I had never seen so many Hawk 
Moths, nor so many Nighthawks; two 
thrilling sights for me at the same time. 


That was near Greenfield, Indiana, in the 
Summer, a few years ago. 
Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 
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Cem medore 
MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Canby “i Oregon 


CURLS OF GOLD, ruffied deep golden yel- 
Strand, unusual delicate pink; 
Superwhite, very white: Gloriola, tall 
; Golden Chimes, tall wide-open; 
of Portland, 
Prog 


deep pink, cream inroat: a 
derful pink; Yellow Emperor, 
new deep yellow; General a bright 
red, feathered throat; Commodore, early 
red. All Ellis Glad Originations of great 
merit. Some so new they hare not yet 
been listed: Curls of Gold and Superwhite 
alone will be priced $5.00 each. Send for 
Bulbalog. 

Special Introductory Offer: One bulb of 
each of above, your choice of size, large, 
medium or small. Postpaid, all for only 
$5.00. 








bulbs. 
Anna 





GLADS — IRISES 


4 large, 20 medium, 25 small for $1 
The following Glads at 


Edison, 
Catalog 


GELSER BROS., Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 


Special Picardy Collection 


large 
Mrs. 

Thos. 

for 


10c each, 
Picardy, 
Orchid, 

Ask 


Bleeding Heart, 
Pfitzer, Salbach’s 


Yellow Perfection. 














and Dorset. 
shrubbery and roses. 


Ridge Nurseries, 


Bountiful 


TREES, VINES AND PLANTS 


for Spring Planting—Our New Cata- 
log for Spring 1935 now ready. 
Wonderful assortment of Apple and 
= Peach Trees, all the new and better 
varieties—Pear, Plum and _ Cherry 
Trees, grown especially - the com- 
mercial orchardist and home _ owner. 
Small fruits of all een o Millions of 


Strawberry plants including Fairfax 
Beautiful Shade and ornamental trees, 
Catalog free. 


Box L, Princess Anne, Md. 





Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. 
better, 


Bigger, 
money for 


demand. Illustrated book free. 


Write today 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM (/ 
INDUSTR 
143 Woolnough Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


EARN up to 25 A WEEK o7 -flove / 












Exclusive new process. 
quicker crops. More 


you! Enormous new 


RIES, LTD. 





ORCHIDS 


flowers, easily grown house plants on wood or 
No soil needed. 


in pots. 


furnished. 
25¢c, 50c and $1.00 each postpaid. 
logue of tropical house plants. 

SHAFFER NURSERIES, B-500 
Clearwater 


Butterfly Orchids (Epiden- 
drum Tampense) Odd, 
beautiful, sweet scented 


Growing instructions 


Miniature plants 15c, larger clumps 
Free cata- 


Florida 











GLADIOLUS 


Ours is a select descriptive List of Aristocrats, 
both new and old, from European and Ameri- 
can hybridisers. 
to every reader of The Flower Grower. 


6948 N. 


I would like to send a copy 


RALPH J. ROONEY 
Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 











Garden Digest 


is the monthly condensation of helpful ideas 


from all 
letins. 

sample. 
different 


Bulletin Guild, 


Send 
One 


magazines, books and bul- 
three 3c stamps for 
(Or send 50c for 12 


garden 
dime or 
year, $1. 
issues.) 
3517B, Pleasantville, 


back 
wm, %. 











FERTILIZER SPREADERS 


BORDER SPREADER 59c Postpaid 





TWO WHEEL ROW 
SPREADER 


Easy to operate, very 


rapid. Holds about seven 

pounds. 

GARDNER MFG. CO. 
HORICON, WIS. 


Designed for fertilizing 
closely set plants in 
irregular plantings as in 
flower borders. Big labor 
saver, no mess, no 
spoiled clothes, no slow 
tedious labor. 


82e aumen 
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DAHLIA 


ROOTS AND PLANTS 
Of the Best New and Older Varieties 


In order to make room for the 1935 introduc- 
tions we are offering our stock of honor roll 
dahlias of recent introductions that has proven 
successful in our gardens the past seasons. 


AT REAL BARGAIN PRICES 
Write for Price List 


Kokosing Dahlia Gardens 


KENNETH W. GAINES, Mer. 
114 N. Catherine St., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


In Requesting Wholesale List, Please Use Letterhead. 








RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 









10 Superior Ground Covers, named....$2.00 | 
5 Dwarf Campanulas, named......... 1.00 { 
10 Hardy Chrysanthemums, named.... 1.50 | 
10 Sempervivums, named.............. 2.00 
12 Excep. Delphiniums, strong 2-yr... 1.50 


Send for Free Catalos— 


om ter 8 It pronounces names. 





E.10i SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. F3 








A DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
This Summer 
Blackmore & Langdon’s English Hybrids— 
From palest blue to deep indigo, and shades 
of rose. 
Special 25 plants for $2.75 delivered. 


Wrexham’s Hollyhock—Grow 5 to 8 ft. 
All shades. 
Special 10 for $2.50 delivered. 


Our beautiful 50 page catalog with each order. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM BRISTOL, PA. 


FREE! Zant’s Book 
of Blue Ribbon Dahlias 


EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS 


@ 36 pages of Imported, New Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties. Illustrated. Rated for 
quality, growth, leaf, etc. 


Send for Your FREE COPY Now 
ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 


Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
GRAND RAPIDS, 


tall. 











Box F MICH. 








A Rare New Giant Dahlia 
“CALIFORNIA IDOL” 


This and other Outstanding Ballay- 
Success Dahlias are fully described and 
illustrated in our new Catalogue which 
is free on request. 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Palo Alto California 























SCT 


(ayy 2e SEEDS. also BULES and PLANTS 
TREASURE CHEST of SUMMER FLOWERING bBu185 


x 


Chest includes: 1 each AMARYLLIS; Tub. 
BEGONIA; DAHLIA; LILY; 3 each 
ANEMONES RANUNCULUS; TUBE- 


ROSES; MONTBRETIAS; CANNAS; HYA- 
CINTHUS CANDICANS. 12 each Large 
Flowering Ruffled, Primulinus GLADIOLI; 
OXALIS. 70 bulbs—14 different types. 
Biggest $2.00 value. Post Paid. 


STASSEN 
FLORAL GARDENS, Ine. 
Box 23 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 








IDENTITY OF “TOUCH-ME-NOT” 


Answering Mrs. G, Wahl, (Ill.): 

The plant commonly known as Touch- 
me-not, is a native of moist and more-or- 
less shaded places in northeastern states. 
It gets its name from'the fact that if the 
plants are disturbed or the seed pods 
touched when the seeds are ripe, the pods 
suddenly burst and expel the seeds so that 
they are scattered greater or less dis- 
tances from the mother plant. They are 
probably annuals and I have never seen 
them in cultivation, or offered in seed 
catalogues. 

Botanically, they belong to the geranium 
family and are referred to as Impatiens. 
Two species are common, I. pallida, pale- 
yellow with brownish-red dots; and I. 
fulva, orange-yellow and more thickly 
spotted; but specimens of either may be 
found without the spots. 

N. A. HALLAvEr, (N. Y.) 


DWARF CANNAS 


Answering Miss Ethel B. Gage, (N. Y.) 

Dwarf canna plants are carried by 
Storrs & Harrison, Painesville, Ohio; also 
by J. F. Childs, Floral Park, N. Y., who 
offers a named variety, “Little Gem,” 
which is 10 inches high, bright-orange; 
each 35 cents. The seed is carried by 


Dreer & Co., 
Seed Co., 


Philadelphia, and by Reuter 
New Orleans. 


Mrs. JoHN F. Monrog, (Ga.) 


CURE FOR ROOT APHIS 


Answering question of Grace A. Perryn, 
(Conn.) : 

I have had this same enemy on Asters, 
Calendulas, and Zinnias. Although I have 
no positive cure or preventative, I have 
had partial success. 

I combat this enemy of annual flower 
plants by the use of pulverized tobacco 
or tobacco dust, which may usually be pur- 
chased at feed stores or seed houses. At 
the time I prepare the soil for planting, I 
work into the top three or four inches of 
soil some tobacco dust. As soon as the 
seedlings are transplanted, they are watered 
and some nicotine is in this way dissolved, 
thus forming an insecticide about the roots 
of the seedlings. When the plants are six 
to ten inches high, I make another applica- 
tion of about ¥% to 1 inch of tobacco dust 
around the base of the plants. Watering 
causes nicotine to be dissolved, which 
attacks any aphis present on the roots. I 
have tried arsenate of lead in solution, 
lime, ete., but with no success. The tobacco 
dust seems to be the best, although it is 
not a 100% cure or preventative. 


In addition to the insecticide value of 
the tobacco dust, it has good value as a 


mulch and as a fertilizer. 

I have noted that the aphids are most 
numerous where the ants are most active. 
It is generally known that the ants use 
these insects as “cows.” It is, therefore, 
advisable to combat the ants at the same 
time. I do this with a commercially- 
prepared white poison substance resembling 
syrup. It may be placed on a little piece 
of glass, crockery, or a leaf. The ants like 
it and carry it away to their dens where 


they feed it to the young. It is very 
effective, and I can recommend it. 
J. P. CRUICKSHANK, (W. Va.) 





THE WORLD’S TEN BEST PEKENNIALS 


FOR ROCK OR WALL GARDEN 


CAMPANULA PSEUDO RAINERi 
ERODIUM CHAMAEDRYOIDES ROSEUM 
ARABIS ALPINA FLORE PLENO 
VERONICA TEUCREUM TREHANI 
THYMUS CITRIOOORUS ARGENTEUS 
CATALOG VALUE $3.90 


AUBRETIA-EYRI 
SEDUM GLAUCUM 
POTENTILA LEUTEANA 
DICENTRA GLAUCUS 
ARINUS ALPINUS 


SENT POSTPAID FOR $2.35 


TWO YEAR, STRONG ROOTED PLANTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


PAKANOUNT GARDENS, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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dhe New Deal 
RUST-PROOF 


SNAPDRAGONS 


The Floral Sensation 

of 1935 — Introduced 

by F. LAGOMAR.- 
SINO & SONS 


8 RUST-PROOF STRAINS 
of Amazing Size 
and Beauty 


The outstanding floral novelty of 
year, these gloriously beautiful 
Deal Rust-proof Snapdragons ... 
veloped and introduced by F. Lagomar- 
sino & Sons in collaboration with the 
University of California. 

Their exquisite beauty and 
size won for them the first Certificate 
of Honor ever to be awarded by the 
All-American Council. 


Choose from the following New Deal 
Strains: Yellow ... White... Pink 

.. Pink Shades ... Bronze... Maxi- 
mum Mixture... 
Yellow . Majus 
ture. 


the 
New 


de- 


Majus Grandiflorum 
Mix- 


Grandiflorum 


SEND FOR 


NEW CATALOG 


Just off the press! 
garden guide... 
illustrated in colors. 
your FREE copy now. 


om 


This valuable 
beautifully 
Send for 





AND SONS 





SEED GROWERS 


massive - 





arsino 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








| 
| 





-=SOUTH AFRICAN SEEDS- 


Newest crop seeds, strong and viable, 
of interesting South African bulbs, suc- 
culents and rare composites, always in 
stock for quick shipment. Wonderful 
assortment. Unique Catalog, Dept. Z 


REX. D. PEARCE 
| SANE NEW JERSEY 


| 


Mand suns 











LIVINGSTON'S N/a W 
GARDEN 
CATALOG 


with accurate planting chart 
and easily followed cultural di- 
elsewhere. 
Don’t be limited toa small selec- 
tion, but order from this large list 
and many new va- 
rieties of vegetables and flowers, Reasonable 
Write for thisnew FREE book today. It’s different. 


rections not found 


of best old 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


264E.Spring St. 85th Year 





Columbus, Ohia 





rices. 
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“A Little Book 
About Roses” 


A real catalog—and more—of the 
better garden Roses. 

Sent free to intending purchasers east 
of the Mississippi. 25c elsewhere. 
PETERSON ROSES are advertised 
by their friends beyond our ability 
to supply ere the season is over. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, 
INC. 
Rose Specialists for 32 years 


35 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 














AMERICA'S FINEST FUCHSIAS 


Trial Offer 
4 Strong Plants $1.50 or 
8 Plants for $2.75 postpaid. 


Will bloom this season. 
Latest varieties our 
selection. 





Ask for catalog describing 


200 select varieties. 


Berkeley Horticultural Nursery 
1310 McGee Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





PRIZEWINNER GLADIOLUS 


Collection No. 3—Coronation, Dainty Maid, 
Duna, Frilled Champion, Goldfinch, Hercules, 
Lotus, Moon Maiden, Netherland Prince, 
Orange King, Orange Lady, Orange Princess, 
Orange Sovereign, Prof. Van Slogteren, Ra- 
messes, Red Lory, Salmon Emperor, Sunset 
Cloud, Sunshine Susie and Zephia. One bloom- 
ing size bulb, 1” or larger, of each, together 
with one bulblet of Miss New Zealand sent 
postpaid for $3,50 cash with order. 
Send for price list briefly describing. these 
and many others. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 164 SEATTLE, WASH. 


















Red, White and Blue—the 
“(colors of the flag for 
your garden—a 10c-pkt. of 
seeds of each color, all 3 
“ pkts. for 10c! 

Maule’s Seed Book free— 4g 
Low prices! Tested, guaran- 
teed flower, vegetable seeds 
for good luck. Write today! 








LABELS for your GARDEN should be 
PERMANENT — 
EASY TO READ— UNOBTRUSIVE 


#. 


A? 


SIMPLEX GREEN 
WEATHERPROOF LABELS 


are all this—the best looking mark- 
ers you can buy. Very distinct 
WHITE WRITING easily done with 
stylus. No ink required. Try them. 
See how much more lovely your gar- 
den appears with these very incon- 
spicuous labels. 

No. 31 Green Plant Labels, 
copper wires $2.50 per 100. 
No. 51 Green, Pointed Type, Rock 
Garden Labels $3.00 per 100. 


Postpaid in U. S. A. Steel Stylus 
included. Other sizes and styles. 
Descriptive price list and samples 









| fo Jn 
F ted | \our 


with 





free. Most seedsmen can supply 
Simplex Labels. If yours cannot, 
write 


CHARLES STEWART COMPANY 
162 Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland, N. J. 
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COMMON WILD MOONSHINE 


Answering Rena Bauer, (Wisc.) : 

Suggest that perhaps the botanical name 
for the plant referred to as Common Wild 
Moonshine is Anaphalis margaritacea. At 
any rate this is an everlasting,—growing 
one to two feet high,—with pearly-white 
flowers. 

Its common name is Pearly Everlasting. 
It has a wide range, extending from Nova 
Scotia to Manitoba, and southward to 
South Carolina and Missouri. 


Ferris D. GASKILL, (IIl.) 


GROWING PLANTS FROM SEEDS 
Answering Haslett B. Leigh, (Idaho) : 


I cannot say as to the other plants 


named, but have grown Bittersweet from 
seed. Was discarding an old dusty bitter- 


sweet bouquet, and more from curiosity 
than a desire for more bittersweet plants, 
I took a handful of the berries, scooped 
away a little patch of ground on the north- 
side of a high board fence, in what had 
one time been a cowyard, and where old 
wood had rotted and the ground was mellow 


and moist; then threw in the seeds and 
covered them probably a good half-inch, 


patted the soil down firmly, watered them 
well, and forgot them. I do not now recall 
whether this was in the Fall or early 
Spring. It was merely an experiment. But 
when I looked at the patch in the early 
Summer, the seeds had apparently all 
germinated, and were standing as thickly 
as they could crowd. They were too thick, 
and I lifted little clumps and transplanted 
them along the fence. In moving the plants 
[ disturbed the roots as little as possible. 
They all grew, and later in the Summer I 
gave most of them to others who wanted 
them. 

The following Summer some of them were 
carried to Minnesota by a person who had 
been unable to get Bittersweet started at 
his home, and had had no success with 
germinating the seeds. They are doing 
nicely for him. 

They do net make much growth for a 


year or two. But once well started they 
grow many feet in a season. The wetter 
the season, the more growth; and they 


seem to like the strong sunshine. In fact 
they seem to thrive anywhere I have put 
them. This probably is not “according to 
Hoyle,” for planting seeds, but it succeeded 
for me, 

AMELIA EXNER, (Miss.) 


WELL 
Answering E. G. M., (Pa.): 
Apparently the ‘soil is too open and 

porous, and the plants have been heavily 

overdosed with fertilizer, at any rate with 
nitrogen and phosphorus; but there may 

be a shortage of potash, or at least a 

much smaller proportion. Peonies need 

potash and a firm, compact soil, and 
especially the subsoil. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 


CULTURE OF 
Answering Mrs. Robert E. Vickers, (W. 

Va.), in regard to Zinnias: 
I start my Zinnias in hotbeds and trans- 


ZINNIAS 


plant when about eight inches high. When 
they are transplanted, I use old house 
shingles for shade until they are well 
rooted. At the same time I water often; 


the ground I plant in is well fertilized in 
the Spring or Fall before being plowed. I 
do not plant in the same spot every year. 
When the flowers start to bloom, I cut them 
for the house or for the neighbors, as I 
believe cutting helps the smaller buds along. 
I have never had a failure with Zinnias. 


FrepDERIC STRATMAN. ( Wis.) 








CALIFORNIA 
FLOWER 


NE : CREATIONS 


Backed by 33 years seed growing and 
hybridizing experience. 

For 1935 I offer many superb NEW flow- 
ers—earlier, hardier, more beautiful NEW 
forms, colors, shades. 

Glorious NEW SWEET PEAS—ASTERS— 
COSMOS—ZINNIAS—SNAPDRAGONS, ete. 
My Hand Picked Collection of 10 Newest 
California Creations, including Sweet Peas, 
Cosmos, Nasturtiums, Zinnias—Asters—Snap- 
dragons, Calendulas — Delphiniums — Stocks 

—Petunias. $2.00 POSTPAID. 

No such value will be offered in America this season. 
Supply of rarest varieties very limited, :o order early. 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Seed Specialties 
Box 1172-G Los Angeles, Calif. 




















INGSLEYS GARDENS 
Top your list with Amador 


You can now afford Golden Flame, 
Georgette, Tennyson and other top- 
notchers. Send for free list. 

W. H. KINGSLEY 
Tennyson Dist. Hayward, Calif. 








ROCK PLANT SPECIAL 


For $1.00 we will send ten sempervivums care- 
fully labeled; also our new free Catalogue de- 
scribing over 600 varieties of hardy plants, 
including many choice rare varieties for the 
rock garden. 


N. A. HALLAUER R. 1, Webster, N. Y. 




















Pad H 
umYOUR TREES 
V This valuable 32 page booklet Secrets 
of Success in Pruning’ tells you how. 


Sos to SEYMOUR SMITH & SON INC. 
Dept. F3 OAKVILLE,CONN, 


or Booklet frez with purchase of a’Snap-Cut™ ; 
Pruner at your Hardware or Seed store 











SPECIAL OFFER: Marvelous 


New Flower Varieties 


The latest creations of the flower hybrid- 
izers at half price. 

SNAPDRAGONS, Antirrhinum Rust Proof 
(1 packet) University of California De 
Luxe Mixture—finest range of colors of 
all Rustproof strains; vellow, pink, salmon, red, 
orange, etc. A marvelously beautiful flower. 
Regular price, 1 packet, 25¢ 

FANTASY ZINNIAS (1 packet) Finest mixed, 
Graceful flowers resembling Chrysanthemums. 
One of most fascinating new flowers introduced. 
Red, yellow, orange, pink. Easy to grow. A 
sensation. Regular price, 1 packet. 25c. 


Your choice of one of each or 25c 
e 


two of either kind. 50c vatue, 

postpaid, 2 for only 

WRITE now for free copy of America’s most beautiful 
Seed and Nursery Book; 64 pages, many in full 
color. Order tonight! 

INTER-STATE NURSERIES, Box 90! Hamburg, lowa 


NEWER GLADS 


High in quality. True in name. 
Always moderate in price 


Join the ever-widening circle of my 
Glad friends. Just drop a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 


ES 


= Poa 
TRE 











R. F. D. 








“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 1933 

Keeps dogs away from evergreens, flowers, 

rubs, trees and any place where not wanted, 

Keeps rabbits from destroying young trees, 
moles from ruining your lawn, drives away mice 
and rats. One spraying lasts 3 to 4 weeks. 

Nor poisonous. If your druggist, seed store or 
nurseryman can’t supply you, send his name and 
69c and we'll mail you a season’s supply. 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 

Box 236 Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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ANT “::' 
ah 


A dose on the sur- 

face kills ants in NEW WAY 
the nest — wipes out TO KILL 
whole colonies — in 

jelly form, easy and ANTS 


economical to use—just 
deposit a small amount 
in the affected area. 

Get a tube from your seed 
or hardware dealer today 
or send 15e for trial tube 
with your name, address and 
dealer’s name. 


LETHELIN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Dept. C., Manhasset New York 








SOMETHING NEW! 
“Thirty meg Make an Herb 
yarden”’ 


A delightful little book on how to grow 30 useful and 
beautiful herbs, in different kinds of gardens,—and 
how to use them. Send 25 cents for it to: 


HELEN LYMAN 
52 Santa Clara Ave. Oakland, California 


TIGRIDIAS 


Silken triangles of dazzling 
beauty—easy to grow—Many 
delightful shades in our 
Choice Mixture 12 for 
$1.00 Postpaid 
Write for Spring List of Lilies 
Montbretias, Tigridias. 
YEREX LILY GARDENS 
Tigard, Oregon 























NEW HARDY “MUMS” 
GARDEN BLUEBERRIES 
DIANTHUS MAY ROSE 


Write for. FREE folder about these choice NEW 
plants. Also catalog of all other nursery stock. 


HILL TOP ORCHARDS and NURSERIES 
Box F 5 Hartford, Mich. 














THE BEST GARDEN ROSE 
Originated in America during the last 5 years was 
President Hoover rose. Awarded the Gertrude M. Hubbard 
Gold Medal by the American Rose Society on October 29, 
1934. 

Special Price: 50c each 
We are the originators of President Hoover 50c- 
B. Coddington 75c—and Autumn 50c—these 


3 Plants May Be Yours For $1.50 


Send for price list 
L. B. CODDINGTON CO., Dept. 26, Murray Hill, N. J. 


REAL GARDEN HELPS 


Ready March Ist: For the first time leading garden 
authorities have consented to write comprehensive 
little dollar books, with many illuminating draw- 
ings, complete books to sell 
for 50 cents each. These 
Doubleday Books are just 
like Doubleday’s How to 
Arrange Flowers by Doro- 
thy Biddle, except photo- 
graphic plates are omitted 
and the covers are stiff 
paper instead of cloth. 
Order by number and have 
joyful garden help when 
you need it most. 

1. Gardening for the Small 


Mrs. L. 








Place—by Leonard Bar- 
ron a 

2. Rock Gardening for the 
Small Place—by Ezra 
C. Stiles 

3. How to Make Garden 


Pools—by William Lonz- 
year 

4. How to Plan the Home 
Landscape—by Arthur H. 


Carhart 

5. Grow Spring Flowers 
from. Bulbs—by Claire 
Norton 

6. Trees and Shrubs for the 
Small Place—by Arthur 
H. Carhart 

7. How to Grow’ Annual 


Flowers—by Victor H. 


Ries 

8. How to Grow Lilies in the 
Garden—by George 
Quint : 

9. How to Grow Delphiniums 
—by Leon H. Leonian 

10. How to Grow Vegetables 
and Berries—by Adolph 
Kruhm 


DON’T FORGET to add a dollar for Garden 

Digest. It keeps you informed monthly, with 

condensed helpful and interesting facts from all 

magazines, books and bulletins, for a WHOLE 

year. Simplified subjects are popular these days. 
GARDEN DIGEST 

$15, PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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TREATING ASTER LICE IN SOIL 


Answering Mrs. L. H. Sprague, (Mass.) : 


About a month before the time to set 
out aster plants, spade soil and work it up 
fine. Then mix in equal parts of enough 
hydrated lime and wood ashes to give the 
bed a generous coating. Work it well into 
the soil and let it lie until just before set- 
ting out plants. Then give the bed another 
dressing of the mixture well worked into 
the soil. 

My first attempt at growing Asters was 
a great disappointment, as root-lice and 
white grubs ruined a large percentage of 
plants. I read of the above treatment in 
some magazine that had a flower depart- 
ment, and it worked fine with me. 


ALTON M. Martin, (N. Y.) 


PROPAGATING PERSIAN LILAC 


Answering “Exact,” (N. Y.): 

If your lilac bush is not too large, it 
may be possible to dig it up as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground in the Spring. 
Separate by chopping through the crown 
with a sharp spade so as to have some 
roots on every division. Cut back tops 
if you wish to grow symmetrical bushes. 
The Persian Lilac does not sprout as readily 
from the base as the common Lilac, but it 
is sometimes possible to dig out sprouts 
with roots attached, which will make bloom- 
ing plants in a short time. 

Plants can also be started by layering. 
Take outside branches that can be brought 
down to the earth. Dig out and bury 
about 18 inches from tips, to a depth of 8 
inches or 10 inches. Weight down with a 
stone or bricks to help hold moisture; and 
by the following Spring they should be 
well rooted, and can be cut off from main 
bush and planted out. The small sprouts 


which spring from the inside of clump 
can also be drawn out and treated in the 


same manner, rooting even more readily. 
Cuttings may also be taken in early 
Spring, of the younger wood or sprouts; 
cut into ten or twelve-inch lengths and 
plant in a sloping position, leaving only 
one or two buds exposed. [In all cases 
it is very necessary to supply plenty of 
moisture. 

(Nebr. ) 


KATHERINE BUHLER, 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Answering Mrs. Carl Birk, (Kans.): 
The plant is probably Kalanchoe or Air 
Plant, as it is commonly known. It is a 
South African plant and is not hardy. It 
is supposed to bloom. I pot my plant each 
Fall and give the same treatment as to 
Cacti. 
Mrs. I. T. 


RANSDELL, ( Kans.) 


KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE 
Answering Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.) : 
The Kentucky Coffee Tree is grown from 

seed, but the seed are so very hard that it 

is best to assist them by sealding, to help 
soften the outer covering. Pour boiling 
water over them and let stand until cool, 
then plant (in Fall) in a spot where they 


can remain until large enough to trans- 
plant. They are lovely and interesting 
trees, 

Mrs. PAut Murpocnu, (Nebr.) 





Duckham’s STERILOAM 


MAKES EVERY GooD SEED GROW 
This sterilized soil—the balanced seedling soil. 
@ insures 100% results in seed germination 

@ entirely free of weed seeds. Prevents damping off 
@ is all prepared—ready for use 


Investigate! Literature on request. 10 Ib. trial 
package $1.25. Prices on 25-50-100 lb. bags on 


request. 
W. C. DUCKHAM CO. 


Box F, Madison, N. J. 





ROSES 


Big, strong, 2-year-old low-budded plants 
grown here where our winters are sharp. 
They should jump into growth and bloom 
when moved to your garden. 


Choose a Dozen from This List 


Betty Uprichard. Salmon-pink. 

Dame Edith Helen. Pure pink. 

Etoile de Hollande, Dark red. 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock. Rose and pink. 

Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria. White. 

Lady Alice Stanley. Flesh-pink. 

Lady Margaret Stewart. Golden 
streaked red. 

Los Angeles. Salmon pink. 

Miss Rowena Thom. liery rose. 

Mme. Butterfly. Salmon flesh. 


yellow, 


Mrs. E. P. Thom. Yellow. 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Brilliant pink. 
Pres. Herbert Hoover. Cerise-pink, scar- 
let and yellow. 
Radiance. Rose-pink. 
Red Radiance. Red. 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Yellow and red. 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet. Yellow. 
Talisman. Scarlet and yellow. 
ANY 12 ROSES (your own $ 
12 choice) from this list, sent 6 
promptly for 
For less than 12 the price is 75 cts. each. 


New Revised Catalogue 
of Roses, old-fashioned plants, flowering shrubs, and 
trees All accurately described and modestly priced 
Catalogue mailed free to points east of Rocky Mount- 
ains (if west of Rockies send 50 cts. for copy). 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Box F, Rutherford, N. J. 











PENTSTEMON GRANDIFLORUS 

We agree with Rex Pearce that this is the king of 
Pentstemons. One of the most satisfactory hardy 
perennials, easy to grow, with erect spikes of 
beautiful lavender flowers, with wonderful foliage. 


We grow many others. Field grown clumps 3 for 
$1.00 postpaid. 10 for $2.00. Seed Packet 15c. 
Y% oz. $1.00. 


Send for Perennial Catalogue. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 


15 Grape Hyacinths 25c 
125 Bulbs $122 Postpaid 


“Heavenly Blue’ for your garden. 
A wonderful flower for early Spring 












Write for bulb list illustrated in color 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F.D 6. Box 516Fs TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Desirable Dahlias 


send us the names of 





If you like the little varieties, 


two of your friends and two dollars and receive a sur 
prise collection of the little beauties The assortment 
will include ‘‘Dainty Miss’’ the best Pom in the pastel 


Falls, the best of all Collaretts, and 


Catalogue FREE. 


J. E. HULIN, Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964 24th Ave. S. W. Seattle, Wash. 


shades, Granite 
six others. 



















* Joanna Hill. Orange— 
ellow and cream’. . . 75e. 
* telienan, Vivid multicolor. 
Blooms continuously. 75e. 
Specimen plants of BOTH these 
everblooming roses sent prepaid 
(at planting time) for only $1, to 
prove the superiority of guaranteed 
2-yr. FIELD-GROWN STAR ROSES. 
Send Send $1 today. Get FREE our 1935 STAR 
Send GUIDE to GOOD ROSES showing finest new 
for European creations. Describes nearly 2 


shows 57 in full color. Also FREE, current 
issue of helpful periodical, Success with Roses. 


CONARD-PYLE CO. Robert Pyle, Pres. 


West Grove 402, Penna. 
Rose Specialists for 88 yrs. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


cataleg 








Bring Gorgeous Beauty 
and Fragrance 
to Your Yard! 


You can so easily make your yard a real 
Beauty Spot this year—with Water 
Lilies! Nothing else in all the world of 
beauty will give you the profusion of color 
. . . delightful fragrance—all season! 
Smiley's Water Lilies are truly gorgeous! 
Positively world’s finest! Widest varieties 
all colors. Extra heavy bloomers. Often 
9-in. across. Every plant guaranteed strong 
and vigorous. Grown under perfect condi- 
tions. PRICES REDUCED! 

Also finest selection of aquatic and shallow-water plants, 
gold fish, snails, ete. GET FREE BOOK! 


CHOICE WATER LILIES ONLY 
1 gorgeous SIOUX, rich yellow flowers tinged S 5 
with bronze. 1 PINK OPAL, very fragrant. 6 Romo 
Japanese snails. Value $2.85. One of finest 

values r offered. All yours for only 


| New Catalog in Colors! 
Order direct from this ad or send 

® name today for Smiley's new 
book. 


Beautiful copper- 
How to beautify yard, build pools, tub- 
gardens Many photos in 


H D. : yellow, pink tint- 
colors escribes : 
Sores of water lily varieties. NEW REDUCED [°¢_ IN DI-§ 
PRICES! Get your copy—TODAY! ANA. Free- 
crowing. value 


SMILEY’S cose $s" sewara, Nebr. Li 
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Dahlia Aristocrats 


Are listed in our free RATED DAHLIA 
Book AND Price List. Now ready. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
Dept. O Harley T. Peck Lebanon, Ohio 


KSA ASTERS 


Largest, most gorgeous grown! 3 choi 
“colors, rose, white, purple, 1 packet 
teeta of seeds of each (value 60c), all 3 


its pkts. only 10c! Send dime today! 
ge 














“ a Get Vicks Garden and Floral 
aN = 
OEP wey SS 


Guide — very low prices! 


2, 
4. 
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Write for our 
IRISES Wese7e 

catalog which 
will be issued early in the 
season. Many prices reduced; 
highest quality stock. Modern 
Irises at modest prices. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kansas 








Brighten Your 


Glad patch with the following bulbs, 
paid for only $2.10. 
2 each of Pour le Merit, 
Yvonne, Mildred Louise, 
of Pelegrina, Rosetta, 
Lockwood. 

The above varieties and a hundred others listed in my 
descriptive price list, free for the asking. It also contains 
some useful hints in control of THRIP. 


L RD C. LARSON 


5921 N. Atlantic Ave. Portland, Oregon 


Post- 

Large plump bulbs. 
Bill Sowden, Sunshine Girl, 
Picardy, Welcome and one each 
Red Phipps, Red Lory and Mary 


) 








Learn to bea, 


LAN DSCAPE 





At Home, By Mail 


Easy to learn; big 
fees for trained men 
and women, up to 
$100 per week. 
Healthful outdoor 
" work. Write for free 
‘ booklet of op- 
portunities and 
details. 


: AMERICAN 
» LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


83A Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


BOOKLET 
FREE 
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WISTARIA DOES NOT BLOOM 
Answering C. B. Chatfield, (Mich.) : 


The inquirer wished to know why his 
Wistaria Vines did not bloom. We have 
the same trouble with Wistarias in Illinois. 
We overcome this difficulty by digging and 
pruning the roots on two sides of the vine. 
The year following pruning the plants are 
covered with bloom. Pruning tops did not 
help, but root pruning does the job. 


JOSEPH FLOERSCH, (IIl.) 


BULBOUS IRIS 

Answering Mrs. Clyde Stoddard, (N. 
=. )3 

We plant the bulbous Iris, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish, here in the Puget Sound 
Region, in October and early November, so 
they make good roots before the ground 
freezes. If Winter is delayed, as it has 
been during the Fall of 1934, with no 
freezing weather up to December, the new 
growth will appear. It will not matter if 
this foliage freezes, as it will not affect the 
bulbs. ; 

Our Dutch and Spanish Iris are now 
(Dec. 8) up four inches, but the English 
have not yet appeared. 


W. E. Lonctey, (Wash.) 


VINES FOR PERGOLA, 
Answering Mrs, M. D. Richards, (N. Y.) : 


If you want a vine that costs almost 
nothing and will seed itself year after year, 
will furnish dense shade, and be loaded 
with sweet-smelling white panicles of blos- 
soms, plant seeds of Wild Cucumber. On 
the north side, plant also some seeds of 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glories which have 
giant blooms. Plant all these seeds as 
soon as you can work the ground. Both 
are slow to come up, though the Cucumber 
Vines will come early after the first year. 
The Morning Glories will need to be planted 
every year. Put them on the north side 
so the shade will keep them open half the 
day, anyway. 

Every Fall you will have to clean up 
the vines, and you should pick all the cu- 
cumber seeds you can, as enough will fall 
to seed itself. 

Appre Fotsom, (N. H.) 


HYDRANGEAS FROM CUTTINGS 

Answering A. H. L. (Mich.) : 

The best way to propagate Hydrangeas 
from cuttings is to place the cuttings in 
pots, using a large proportion (%4 to %) 
sand in the soil. It is well to invert a 
glass or jar over the cutting. All cuttings 
should be trimmed of all but two leaves, 
and the outer half of them cut off. 

Sometimes root shoots can be cut from 
the main plant in such a way that a bit of 
root adheres. These start readily, even if 
there are only very few roots. 


Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (S. D.) 


IDENTITY OF SHRUB 


Answering J, P. Sheehan, (Texas), with 
reference to identity of shrub: 

The shrub that grew in your grand- 
mother’s garden was probably Calycanthus 
floridus (Strawberry Bush or Carolina 
Allspice). 

It is the dark, red-brown flowers which 
smell like ripe strawberries. These later 
form pod-like fruits, filled with glossy 
chestnut-brown seeds, which are a little 
larger than a good-sized pea. 

As this bush is hardy and useful, either 
in the shrubbery border or as a specimen, 
it will be a welcome addition to your 
garden. 

Marie B., Itstey, (N. Y.) 





Special Offer 


Seven brimful issues of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for $1.00! There’s a thrifty 
bargain that should interest everyone who 
owns a garden. Each month it will bring 
you useful, practical information on gar- 
dening— information that you can under- 
stand and depend upon. The regular price 
is 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. Clip 
this ad and send for Americe,’s finest gar- 
den monthly today. Let it help you make 
a better garden. 


GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Ave. New York City 








Hardy Azaleas & Rhododendrons 


Offer No. 1 
$1.50 prepaid 








3 Azalea mollis, salmon colors 

3 Rhododendron hybrid, mixed colors 
2 Azalea mollis, salmon 

Offer No. 2 


i 1 Azalea altaclarensis, 
$2.50 prepaid 


orange 
3 Rhododendron hybrid, red, pink, lay- 
ender, very choice, 
VAN VEEN 
3127 S. E. 43rd Ave. 


NURSERY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 

A limited quantity of the new type double hybrid 
delphinium in seeds and plants. ey are the re- 
sult of my several years of hand pollenation. Their 
wide color range excels any which have been put on 
the market. Their individual flowers measure 3” 
in diameter or more. Each year they have won 
honors at leading New York Shows and at the World’s 
Fair in 1933. Pkt, of 100 seeds for $1.00, including 
a trial pkt. of my best variety, Violet Dell or my 
double white. 2 yr. plants, 10 for $2.50 prepaid, 
100 for $15.00 express collect. 


FLORADALE GARDENS, Watertown, N. Y. 














ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


50 Choice Rock Garden Plants, consisting of 5 each of 
the following varieties, or your choice from same: 


Cerastium Tomentosum—(Snow in Summer) White. May. 
Dianthus Deltoides—tBrilliant Rose. July. 
Gypsophila Repens—Trailing White and Pink. July. 


August. 
Myosotis—Blue. All summer. 
Phiox Subulata—Pink. April and May. 
Phiox Subulata—White. April and May. 


Sedum Acre—Yellow. May, June. 
Sedum Album—White. May, June. 
Veronica Repens—Blue. May, June. 


Viola Jersey Gem—Blue. May to October. 
Postpaid—$4.85; 100 plants $9.20. 

Ask for our Complete Price List offering more than 800 

varieties of plant material. 


Titus Nursery Co. Waynesboro, Va. 








Strawberries 


50 Years’ experience behind 
our 1935 Berry Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fairfax, 
Dorsett, Catskill, etc. New and 
Better Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable both 
BR to the Experienced and 
Beginners. 


Your copy is ready. Write teday. 


TheW. F. ALLEN CO. 


331 Market St., Salisbury, Maryland 














VEGETABLE SEED SPECIAL 


1 pkt. each prepaid 25 cents 

All tested seed, none better sold 
Beets, Burpee’s Red Ball; Cabbage, Copenhagen Market; 
Carrots, Danvers Half Long Orange; Cucumbers, Bur- 
pee’s Early White Spine; Lettuce, Iceberg; Muskmelon, 
Rocky Ford; Watermelon, Kleckley Sweets; Onion, Yellow 
Globe Danvers; Radish, Scarlet Globe; Squash, Banana; 


Turnips, White Eggs. 


Ss. C. KELLETT Grants Pass, Oregon 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 
67 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. FREE 
TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- CATA: 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of 

Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. #i¥els 
3 packages, 25c— all postpaid. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Oc// Box 112 SR nn mans head J 

; 


Sow SALZERS SEEDS, « 
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DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 5'2 in. 
at base. Color: green. 





POSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00. 
But whether or not you order now, be sure to 
send Se for the helpful booklet, “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO, 
839% East 31st Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City 








ELECTRIC HOT BEDS 


Grow your own plants the modern, 
easy way. 

Inexpensive to install and operate. 
Send for Folder. 


THE TEACHOUT CoO. Cleveland, O. 


BUY NO DAHLIAS 


Until You Have 


lst—Sent for our new catalog. 

2nd—Become acquainted with our newest novelties 
and special offers. 

3rd—Noted our most reasonable prices for strong 
healthy stock. 


CHAPPAQUA DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chappaqua New York 




















Learn How to Keep Bees 
Fascinating and Profitable 
A Help to Independent Living 
Let Us Help You 
American Bee Journal—1l2 months 
The Bee Primer—a Be- 
ginner’s Paper All 
Dadant System of Bee- for 
keeping—Complete book $1.00 
about bees. Inquire of . 
Box F, American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois 











Primulas! lovely Primulas! 


True Primrose of English country lanes, Giant 
Cowslips in gay colours, Coloured Hybrid Prim- 
roses and these Polyanthus:—Gold Laced, Giant 
Munsteads and Shades of Yellow. Ten strong 
plants of one variety $2.50. Five of each (30 
plants) $7.00. For benefit of bloom this 
spring should be planted as early as possible. 


WALTER H. ELLIS 
97 Prospect St. F.G. Summit, N. J. 














ALL-IN-ONE 


Hand-rake, trowel and Bulb planter. Depths of 7 va- 
rieties engraved on surface of trowel made of steel, will 
not rust. Just the thing for aw ay weeding. 50c, 
with one Crimson Garden LT ulb free. Send for 
our plan “HOW KE MONEY FOR YOUR 
CHURCH OR CLUB.” 


Mrs. Wallace B. Combs Tinley Park, Ill. 


arliest Tomato 


§#S JUNG’S WAYAHEAD. Big 
Red Fruits, ripe as early as July 
4th. Regular price 15c per pkt., 
but to introduce Jung’s Quality 
Seeds, will send a trial pkt. of 
this Tomato, and Carrot, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, 
Everlastings, Garden Pinks, Giant 
Sweet Peas, and Fancy Zinnias, 
10 pkts. in all, if you will enclose 
10c, in Canada 20c. 
FREE Our beautiful colored catalog filled with bar- 
ains in Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs. Coupon for 
Rare Premiums enclosed in each catal 
J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. K, 


















og. 
Randolph, Wis- 


KEEPING CUT ROSES FRESH 
Answering Ruth Hodgson: 


I have often seen people walk into the 
greenhouses of a rose-grower, and demand 
that he cut flowers right off the plant for 
them; but he will do so only under protest. 
His reason for refusing to ‘sell what unin- 
formed people think are “fresh flowers” is 
that he knows they will not keep. As 
soon as they are put into water, they 
wilt and droop. 

The flowers he likes to sell are those 
that have gone through a process that fills 
the stems with water. In order to do this, 
he cuts his Roses early in the morning, 
before the sun has drawn ground water 
up to the leaves. The newly-cut flowers 
are then plunged into cold water almost 
up to the lower petals, and placed in a 
cool, dark cellar or storage room. By 
mid-afternoon, the stems and leaves are 
full of moisture, and can be shipped for 
hundreds of miles, or will stand for days 
in the retailer’s ice-box. 

It is this process which the amateur 
must use in order to make his Roses keep. 
About the only substance worth adding 
to the water is a little powdered charcoal, 
which will absorb a certain amount of the 
odor of decay. But if the water is changed 
every day, (as it should be anyway), there 
is no need to add any substance to the 
water to make them keep. 

At the Illinois Florists Show at the 
Century of Progress, I saw Roses that 
stayed in almost perfect condition for 
eight days, with only one change of water, 
simply because the cut blooms had been 
properly treated. 

R. M. Carterton, (IIl.) 


DEPTH FOR PLANTING PEONIES 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.) : 


Peonies can be planted too deep; they 
can also be planted too shallow. The 
crown should be safely covered, as much 
as two inches. If the buds are showing 
out of the ground during Winter, they will 
freeze, of course; so they will also if 
they are in the ground at the proper depth. 
Professor Hansen (of North Dakota) says 
Peonies grow wild where the winter tem- 
perature goes to sixty degrees below zero. 
They surely freeze there. If the plants 
are set too shallow, however, they are tikely 
to be heaved by repeated freezing and thaw- 
ing in mild weather. When they are set 
too shallow, so that the crowns are exposed 
to daylight and the hot summer sun, the 
crowns may be badly damaged, and good 
growth buds for the following year can- 
not be formed. Peonies cannot grow 
deeper into the ground than:they are set, 
but they do constantly become shallower, 
and this becoming shallower is what con- 
stitutes a large part of old age in an old 
peony clump. 

For present relief, (if the crowns are 
at the top of the ground), sprinkle fine 
dirt over them to put them two inches 
deeper, when the dirt has settled. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


WILL SEEDLING GRAPES BEAR FRUIT 
In answer to Lela Teamer, (Ind.): 
Seedling grapes usually bear fruit. All 
new varieties come from seedlings. Some 
“chance seedlings” like yours produce new 
varieties that are worth naming. 
H. D. HeMENWAY, (Mass. ) 





Eremurus, 
Montbretia, 
Helleborus Niger, 
Lelium Davuricum 


Chautauqua Flowerfield 





@ We still have left for spring planting some large and 
smaller roots of Eremurus, nice clumps of Helleborus 
Niger (Christmas Rose) also. 
of the New Giant Montbretias, and Lelium Davuri- 
cum red and yellow. 


You should have some 


Ask for special list. 
Greenhurst, N. Y. 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW / 
nursery catalog / 


The new 1935 Storrs & 


eg 
Harrison Co. catalog is Hae 
now ready for mailing. SHRUBS 
From cover to cover it is FRUITS 
filled with good news for ROSES 


those planning to plant SEEDS 
this spring. In it you will 
find the most complete listing of high qual- 
ity nursery stock in America today. And 
the low prices will surprise you. Our 81 
years of fair dealing insure satisfaction. 

There are hundreds of illustrations, many 
of them in full natural colors; also charts, 
diagrams and information on planting and 
culture. Send today for this helpful new 
catalog. It is FREE! 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Established 1854 
Box 496 Painesville, Ohio 





Burpee’s 
Giant 


web Dink) 
4 Prts 10x 


o<-~ 1 Packet Each of 4 Best Colors 
Brilliant Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender and Rose 
Full size packet of each (value 40c) sent postpaid for only 
10c. This is a remarkable ‘‘get- acquainted’ offer giving 
you a special opportunity to learn that BURPEE’S SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST THAT GROW. Send 1l0c. today. 
Burpee's Garden Book FREE 
World’s greatest garden guide describing all best flowers 
and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. A wealth of 
garden information Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. Low 
prices. This valuable book is FREE. Write for it today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 146 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 











THE FLOWER 
BEST foxber 
For dish and bowl arrangements 


First made to meet the exacting 
needs of a very successful flower 
exhibitor. Now available to ali who 
desire the perfect aid to better 
flower arrangements. Fine for home 
as well as show use. 
Thin partitions, ~~ 7 oa, 
heavy dia., rustiess and n 
color. “Neate ya-T it makes a fine sift . pang 
Mailed, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 50c. Special 
offer to clubs. 

MILDRED E. APGAR 
257 West Pine St. Audubon, N. J. 





MANURED PEAT MOSS 


A Real Beauty Food 
FOR LAWNS ano GARDENS 


HEALTHY looking garden is always 
beautiful, but health comes only from 
the right kind of food. 

Manured Peat Moss is nature’s own plant 
food. It is droppings from poultry where 
peat moss was used for bedding. The mois- 
ture-absorbing cells of the peat moss release 
the nitrogen slowly without burning or 
leeching, placing a constant supply of es- 
sential nitrogen and other plant food ele- 
ments in solution to make lawns and gardens 
thrive. 

The Peat Institute of America has regis- 
tered poultrymen in nearly every community 
who will gladly supply this inexpensive by- 
product. Mail coupon for free book- \ 


let and nearest source of supply. 


ree ‘rover 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Division, Peat Import Corporation 

155 John Street, New York, N. Y. F. G.-3-35. 
Send the name and address of the nearest poultry- 
man prepared to supply Manured Peat Moss. 


PEMD. . cco ccvccecccocsces . 
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BURNETT'S 
SEEDS... 
PLEASE e 


Be satisfied . . . write today 
for free Catalog of ... 
Vegetable, Flower and 
Lawn Grass Seeds 
New Phlox “COLUMBIA” 
HUNT’S VELVET WONDER dahlia 


BURNETT BROS., Ine. 


“The House Famous For Lawn Grass Seed” 
92 Chambers St. (Dept. F.) N. Y. City 








ory garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 


for home or market is offered 
reat help to success in Audel’s 
deners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 


iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference: complete garden- 
s educator. Beautiful ly illustrated 
ona bound; 1700 pa: vols; price 
4 able$1 a month. If yy 
pa better results 
—* write today for FREE G Garden 
A. Folder: Theo. Audel & Co.. 
65 esa St. New York. Dept 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Size 1%-1% inches; per 100 prepaid. Free from thrips. 
00 








Aida ..... svcowsuas $3. ——- meant oot 
BE ncccsscees BBD «- BAFEDD .ccccccccccce 1. 
Chas. ckens...... 2.50 Pride. Ny Wanakah.. 1.50 
Flaming Sword..... 1.25 Tiffany ..... osecees 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson.. 1.50 Veilchenbiau cones 2.50 


No retail catalogue this season. 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Ill. 

















, GROW BABY GOLDFISH IN YOUR POOL 
y 6 Choice Water Hyacinths $4 Oo 
1 Yellow Mexican Water Lily — 
is A Real Value. Postpaid in U. S. Should be in 
every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water Hya- 
: cinths produce magnificent spikes of orchid 
ao ~textured flowers. Ideal plants for goldfish 
propagation. Our free combination catalogue 
and handbook tells how, and lists over 300 
fish, water plants, lilies, scavengers, and pool 
and a irium accessories at new LOW prices. 
. eview ge 5593 Colerain Ave., 
on, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NASTURTIUMS. 


The Flower Sensation for 1935. Many strik- 
ing colors and blends. Large semi-double 








flowers,2 inches across, ruffled and fragrant. . 
Flowers profugely AL 
7 S/- 
ae 
Q Send for 48th edition--96-page seed book 
yor of VEGETABLE, FLOWER and 


FIELD SEEDS. 


flower seeds Free 
t D BON 
\ OLDS SEED CO. 


Drawer No. 6 MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Also packet of 


ee) 


Rare Azaleas, etc. 


150 Varieties 5—75c each 








The following Azalea seedlings are 17-3” in 
height and sell for 10 for 50c. Azalea calendu- 
lacea. Flame, Dahurica, Rose; Ghent MHvbrids, 


various shades of orange, 
feri, Brick red; Mollis, Mollis Sinensis, Mollis Red, 
various shades of yellow, orange and red; Muc- 
ronulata, Rose, Pontica, yellow, orange and_ red, 
Schleppenbacki pink, Scotch Heather. Hybrid Rho- 
dodendrons and Leucothoe, 5 and 10 for 50c. 
Abies (Firs), Arizonica, Homolepsis, 
Veitchii, 47-12”, Jap Holly, Rare 
Pines, Englemanni, Ormorica, Orientalis, 
5 for . Evergreen Barberry Juliane, Firethorn, 
3 for 50c; Cedar of Lebanon, 6”—-8”, 4 for 50c; 
Cryptomeria Jap. Lobbi 8”.-10% 75c. Morheime Blue 
Spruce 75c. Blue Atlas Cedar $1.00. Japanese Yews 


yellow and red; Kamp- 


Fraseri, 
Spruces and 
Peuce, etc., 


in variety, Japanese Hemlock, 5 for 50c. 8 varie- 
ties Flowering Apples, Photinia 50c each Pink, 
white Dogwood Trees 9”..13”; Purple Beech 
8”_10”, Magnolias, Soulangea, pink and _ purple, 
Japanese Blood Leaf and red cut leaf Maples 
&8”_10”, all 75¢ each. Magnolia Stellata 15”—18” 
$1.00 7 different Cotoneasters 10-25¢ ~ Jap 
Umbrella Pine 8”’~10", Viburnum Carlesi 15”—18” 


Franklin Tree $1.25. 
Send for our list of 150 rare 
evergreens, flowering trees, 


and unusual shrubs, 
azaleas and Rhododendrons. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 


Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 
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HARDY PRIMROSE, COWSLIP, POLYANTHUS 


Answering Eva C. Jones, (L. I., N. Y.): 

To answer your question concerning the 
difference between Primrose, Cowslip, and 
Polyanthus, I quote from Wayside 
Gardens’ Catalogue: 

“The Polyanthus was obtained by 
crossing the Cowslip (Primula veris), 
and the Primrose (Primula vulgaris). 
It has the large flowers of the Prim- 
rose and the flower umbel of the Cow- 
slip.” 


You will see that the Primrose and Cow- 
slip are both Primulas. 


Mrs. PAaut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS 


Answering L. A. Iverson, (Iowa) : 

This past Summer I had some very out- 
standing spikes of Gladiolus at our flower 
show. They attracted a lot of attention 
and the most I paid was 50c for six bulbs. 
Of course, some of the newer varieties cost 
quite a sum, but some of the new ones 
can’t beat the older varieties at a flower 
exhibit. 

In the _ white 
Coronado, Albatros. 

In the pink are:—W. H. 
phee, Frank J. McCoy. 

Salmon pink:—Gloriana, Catherine Cole- 
man, Mrs. Leon Douglas. 

Smoky :—Mother Machree, Emile Aubrun, 
Baqdad. 

Red :—A flame, 
Wonder, Cicero. 

Orange:—Betty Nuthall. 

Yellow:—Golden Dream. 

Purple:—Charles Dickens. 

There are others that are good which 
will cost 25e per bulb or more, but it is 
not necessary to pay a big price for 
exhibition Glads. 

Mrs. R. H. SEmmer, 


there are:—Yvonne, 


Phipps, Cory- 


Crimson Glow, Scarlet 


(Ohio) 


TREES FOR THE MIDDLE WEST 

Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebr.) : 

The best thing for the inquirer to do is 
to write to both his state agricultural 
college and the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. He might 
also question Stark Brothers’ Nursery, 
Louisiana, Missouri, or Sonderegger, Bea- 
trice, Nebraska. 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


SWEET WILLIAM DOES NOT BLOOM WELL 
M. S. S., (Tenn.) 

Get new plants, or start them. Divide 
the clumps at early garden time, and reset 
the divisions. Try dividing some of them 
then, 
in early 


Answering 


Fall. 


BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


GRASS FOR SHADY LAWN 
Answering Frank H. Pitman, (Va.) : 
We live in an arid, dry climate in 

Southwestern Arizona, and Bermuda grass 
is used here exclusively for lawns and 
parks. On our lawn it grows up around 
two large tamarix trees, under which it is 
very hard to grow anything; and believe 
this kind of grass would do well on a 
shady lawn, for it is used to good advan- 
tage in our shady parks. 


One feature we discovered about this 
kind of grass is that when the lawn is 


mown, if the cuttings are dropped on 
bare spots, or where one wishes to start 
the grass growing, and watered frequently, 
it will take root and spread rapidly. By 
using this method we are making a lovely, 
smooth lawn all around our house at very 
little cost. , 


RACHAEL SIMON, ( Ariz.) 





FOREIGN GLADIOLUS 


For years we have specialized in the imported varie- 
ties of gladiolus because the best of these foreign growers 
were producing superior glads; today the leadership of the 
imported varieties is generally acknowledged and any 
honest list of the world’s best today will be almost en- 
tirely of foreign origin. 

BARGAIN COLLECTION NO. 10 POSTPAID $2.00 

50 large bulbs (1” up), all foreign varieties, five 
each of ten outstanding exhibition varieties, correctly 
labeled, here is a chance to try out some of the WORLD'S 
BEST for only $2.00. 

Send for new catalogue describing all the best foreign 
varieties and illustrating several including the sensationa’ 
Miss New Zealand. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS 
BANCROFT WINSOR 
Acushnet ae New Bedford, Mass. 


¢ FOR SPRING PLANTING ® 


8 Regal Lily 6 in. Bulbs. Sure to bloom $l. - 





10 Tenuifolium Lily 2 yr. Extra Select.... $1. 
10 Sedums Upright and Creeping Var.... $1 
8 Fragrant Pheasant Eye Pinks.......... $1.00 


and Chickens Assorted.......... $1.00 
Write for list of other bargains 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Walter Lehman, Prop. Faribault, 


CUT FLOWER DAHLIAS 


including the 
New Fragrant ‘“‘Talisman” 


(two-tone true ‘‘Talisman”’ colors) 
HILLCREST GARDENS 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


10 Hen 


Minn. 














Dahlias—Roots and Seeds 


If you are looking for quality that give sur- 
prising results, send for our catalogue, ready 
now. Free for the asking. 


Albert Parrella Dahlia Gardens 
3380 Ely Ave., Bronx—New York 











WZ, THE REGAL LILY 


Cg 5 Large Bulbs $12° Postpaid 


Plant now for beautiful summer: flowers. Send, with your order, 
the names ond addresses of ten friends who have flower 
.) gerdens, and we will send you on extre large bulb FREE. 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 





R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





$1.50 DAHLIA ROOT SPECIALS $1.50 
50 cents a choice. Any 4 roots $1.50 postpaid, in first 
4 zones. Add 25c if greater distance. If you live in 
Ohio 3% state tax must be added. Kemp’s White Wonder 
—Omar Khayyam—Golden Goblin—Robt. E. Lee—Roy 
Croft (Cac.)—Fort Monmouth—Commodore—Josephine G. 
—Frank Miller. Dozen assorted labeled pom-pons $1.50, 
10 large type, including Jane Cowl—Jersey’s Beauty— 
Avalon—M. W. Wilson—Harry Mayer, etc., $1.50. 100 
large type, mixed gladiolus bulbs, large size. $1.50. A 
surprise root included if ordered this month. Free catalog 


and plant list. 
Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens, 647 N. Main St., Akron, Ohio. 





some just after blooming, and some. 










$1.00 


Postpaid 








Colorado Blue Spruce, years old, trans- 

planted, 4 to 8 in. tall, 10 on $1.00, postpaid. 

Every tree guaranteed to live, 

Ask for Price List of Ever- 
greens, Shade Trees, Shrubs. 


Dept. 2A BYEBURG-ME, 





Superior Glads 


Miss New Zealand, Mrs. E. J. Heaton, 
Jonquil, Redwood Beauty, Oregon, 
Flaming Meteor, Dox, Sonatine, Vienna 
Woods, Christabel, Cherokee, and Danny 
Boy are just a few of the outstanding 
new varieties listed in my new cata- 
logue in which descriptions are given as 
the varieties performed in my garden 
with faults mentioned along with the 
merits. One of the most complete lists 
of the newer varieties. Illustrations of 
some of the new ones. Write for your 
copy today. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland” 


BROWNSVILLE OREGON 
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HAVE LOVELY 
GARDENS WITH 
LESS LABOR 





Astonishing 
Soil Sponges Capture 
Escaping Plant Food, 
Water Your Gardens, 


Promote Root Growth 









thirsty plants. These sponges 
also suck in and store plant 
food in sclution that would other- 


Ee day of garden magic 


is not over. You, too, can 


have a lovely lawn and beautiful 
blooms and with such ease your neighbors 
will envy you. The secret is Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss, which promotes root 
growth, keeps soil porous and loose so 
that the air circulates, and the sunshine 
penetrates. 


Every bale of this remarkable soil im- 
prover contains millions of tiny sponge-like 
cells that virtually absorb as much as 200 


wise escape and be wasted, which gives 
you more value for your fertilizer dollar. 


This amazing soil conditioner is sold 
under various trade names by high-grade 
dealers of horticultural supplies. Send for 
our interesting booklet, ‘Peat Moss for 
Lawns & Gardens," free test tablets, and 
name of your local dealer. All will be 
forwarded postpaid if you mail the 


LOOK FOR THE 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 


compressed, contains 
less air, more peat. 


gallons of natural, life-giving moisture for coupon. 


: EmblemProtected 
aq PEAT MOSS 


i TEST TABLETS ——————e—— oar oer ese ee ew we om oe oe om oe oe om © oe ow oe ow oe oe oo 
| AND VALUABLE as PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION F.G.-4-35 
~ Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 

“Ss 155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literat 
tablets. y ure and absorbency test 


The moss is of match. 
less quality, clean, 
uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 
makes soil-building 
humus faster. 






This tiny peat tablet £4 
will dramatize the Ned 
moisture-absorbing «tae 






Name...... 





Address. . 





City... State 
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